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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD. M. D. 

Author of “Physical Education “The Bible of Nature," Etc. 

18 . — Senegatnbia. 


A few years years ago, I attended a convention in 
honor of Dr. Priessnitz, the founder of the water-cure 
school of hygiene, whose disciples were greatly amused 
by the reading of the following “specimen verdict of 
medical orthodoxy ” : u Hydropathy, 1 ’ said the inex¬ 
orable critic, “ is a mixture of self-delusions and auda¬ 
cious paradoxes, and the circumstance that its apos¬ 
tles have managed to effect a certain number of lucky 
cures, should not for a moment reconcile us to their 
nonsense.” In other words : “You may be excellent 
sanitarians, but you are heretics, and your practical 
success should noways modify the condemnation of 
your doctrines.” 

A similar principle of criticism seems often to dic¬ 
tate the tirades against the “unsanitary habits” of 
the West-African natives, especially the “gluttonous 
and self-indulging” negroes of Guinea and Sene- 
gambia. There is no doubt that the dietetic habits 
of those savages are incompatible with some of the old¬ 
est and most widely propagated dogmas of medical 
hearsay philosophy, and from a stand-point of an or¬ 
thodox exponent of those dogmas, it is perhaps hardly 
a mitigating circumstance that the practices in ques¬ 
tion are less irreconcilable with the instincts of our 
nature-taught fellow-creatures. Nevertheless, the 
“ poor, ignorant heathens ” can plead the evidence of 
practical results; for in spite of their sanitary here¬ 
sies, they undoubtedly manage to survive in a climate 
that proves deadly to nearly all other nations, and 
the fact remains that their despised race has pro¬ 
duced some of the finest specimens of physical man¬ 


hood, and many of the oldest individuals of the hu¬ 
man species. Are those facts not strongly suggestive 
of a conjecture that our traditional code of health and 
longevity must be sadly in need of revision ? 

Nature’s own health-laws cannot be habitually vio¬ 
lated with impunity, and we must admit that thou¬ 
sands of Senegambian low-landers, enjoying an abun¬ 
dance of robust health, gorge themselves to repletion 
on such things as unripe maize, milk, rancid oil, and 
over-ripe squashes and melons, and make the late 
evening their favorite time for the principal meal of 
the day. 

“ Long after dark,” says the traveler Barth, “ I 
could hear the sound of munching jaws, and smell 
the fumes of broiling fat at an open fire where half a 
dozen men, and certainly not more than two score of 
women and children, managed to dispose of a quan¬ 
tum of comestibles that would have satisfied the hun¬ 
ger of half a hundred European mechanics for a 
week. It is true that those swarthy gluttons could 
fast a couple of flays, without betraying the conse¬ 
quences of anything like an appreciable decrease of 
vigor ; but the difficulty of procuring three meals a 
day have been greatly over-rated by former visitors 
of this region. , . . The land is non-productive, 
rather than incapable of production, and if the na¬ 
tives do not gather a sufficiency of field-crops for a 
day of scarcity, the cause is not the aridity of the 
fields, but the laziness of the cultivators, who seem 
really to prefer an occasional gluttonous feast to a 
larger number of moderate meals* The idea of sav- 
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ing a bite while that bite can possibly be forced 
through the trap-door of the stomach, does never 
seem to enter their minds, and the task upon their di¬ 
gestive organs is aggravated by the circumstance that 
they devour their viands without salt. Directly after 
finishing an enormous meal, they will wrap themselves 
up and sleep like animals in a state of hibernation, 
and awaken next day, physically and mentally pre¬ 
pared to undergo another forty-eight hours’ fast. 
Where the spontaneous products of nature are suffi- 


tion of incidental appurtenances; and mentions, among 
other instances, the case of a lot of black soldiers 
who, in spite of the captain’s warning, would drink 
their fill at a cold spring without waiting to cool off 
from the effects of a laborious march. 

There is nothing abnormal in the fact that a glut¬ 
tonous fondness for such vegetable products as half- 
ripe corn or melons can be indulged with long im¬ 
punity. Children (in spite of melon-patch guards) 
share that impunity to an unsuspected, and many ani¬ 
mals to an almost incredible, degree : and it is 
certain that summer epidemics are due to calo¬ 
rific food and defective ventilation much more 
than to the temptations of the fruit-market. In 
the swamp-delta of the Senegal, a diet of sac¬ 
charine vegetables would probably prevent fe¬ 
vers that can neither be prevented nor cured by 
quinine. 

A far more curious circumstance is the fact 
that, in one of the hottest climates on earth, the 
inhabitants of Senegambia have inured their di¬ 
gestive organs to large quantities of fat meat. 
Six pounds of pork, or ten pounds of broiled 
ox-liver, would not be considered more than a 
fair ration for a full-grown Joloff negro on his 
return from a two days’ cattle hunt ; and on 
special festive occasions, individuals of carniv¬ 
orous propensities might manage to devour — 
and somehow to digest— a still larger quantum. 
Their habit of postponing their feasts to the cool 
of the evening may assist the performance of such 
feats, which, however, on the whole, justify the 
conclusion that physical activity will invigorate 
our alimentary apparatus sufficiently to digest 
meat in almost any climate. For in spite of their 
constitut ; onal aversion to habits of steady indus¬ 
try, Sambo’s African kinsmen can hardly be 
charged with physical indolence. They are good 
runners and swimmers, are passionately fond of 
dancing, and, like our plantation “ darkeys,” will 
walk a dozen miles to attend a wrestling match 
or a musical rough-and-tumble soiree. Their girls 
often participate in the athletic sports of the young 
men ; and Prof. Hardenberg’s theory of degeneration 
could be practically tested in the kingdom of Dahomey. 
The gradual decline of vigor among the nations of the 
Caucasian race, he holds to be due chiefly to the al¬ 
most total neglect of physical culture in the educa¬ 
tion of our girls, whose debility afterwards tends to 
neutralize the constitutional strength transmitted from 
the father’s side. The spear-guard of the Dahomey 
autocrat consists of two regiments of women trained 
in all sorts of gymnastic exercises, and only a month 
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cient to supply one meal a day, the persuasions of 
our missionaries are mostly unavailing in cultivating 
habits of industry. ‘ Work and pray ? what for ? I *m 
not in need of anything in particular just now,’ the two- 
legged animal would be apt to answer.” 

Captain Burton, in his graphic pen-pictures of Af¬ 
rican men and manners, describes the representative 
negro as a creature swayed by instincts and momen¬ 
tary impulses; as incapable as a monkey of denying 
himself physical gratifications obtainable without se¬ 
vere labor, and risking life and health in the satisfac¬ 
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ago, the commander of a French military 
expedition forwarded a report testifying 
to the prowess and valor of that Amazon 
brigade who twice charged his platoon 
of sharp-shooters, with a resolute disre¬ 
gard of danger hardly surpassed by the 
fanatical followers of the Mahdi. Among 
the Senegambian Joloffs and Mandin- 
goes, too, women are often employed as 
home-guards, and as a reward of their 
partiality for athletic sports, enjoy an 
almost total immunity from the pangs 
of child-birth. 

The dietetic excesses of the Ethiopian 
race can, indeed, scarcely be said to 
have resulted in a loss of physical vigor; 
but it must be admitted that their effect 
can be traced in the truculent propensi¬ 
ties of these carnivorous Southlanders. 

There can, indeed, hardly be a more 
striking contrast than that between the 
guileless, and, it would seem, almost gall¬ 
less disposition of the Hindoo peasants, 
and the ferocity of certain negro tribes 
inhabiting regions of a very similar cli¬ 
mate. In Hindoostan, millions of vegetarians en¬ 
dure the ravages of wild beasts and the outrageous 
familiarities of their frugivorous fellow-creatures, the 
sacred apes, rather than purchase relief by incurring the 
sin of blood-shed, even in that decidedly excusable 
form ; while among the natives of Western Africa, in¬ 
numerable acts of cruelty seem to be practiced for their 
own sake. Killing, wounding, and torturing helpless 
animals is considered a pleasure second only to the 
privilege of homicide, and even the idlers who throng 
the Tyburn spectacles of our northern cities, or the 


A NEGRO VILLAGE, 

bull rings of Spain, would be shocked by the ostenta¬ 
tious inhumanity of the spectators applauding the 
butcheries of an Ethiopian executioner. 

That truculence, however, is closely proportioned 
to the prevalence of carnivorous habits, and has not 
been noticed among the frugivorous negroes of Zanzi¬ 
bar, who, by the way, are likewise remarkably free 
from the malodorous characteristics of their Western 
kinsmen. The gregariousness and the mirth-loving 
disposition of the Ethiopian race, are, indeed, hardly 
compatible with instinctive cruelty. 


(To be continued.) 


SHORT TALKS ABOUT THE BODY, AND HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 

BY A DOCTOR. 

Ncrue Sensation unb ionc. 


In all forms of animal life, the nerves are the most 
interesting and highly vitalized parts. Every variety 
of animal life has some form of nerve structure. 
The jelly-like polyp has nerve cells which appreciate 
light, although it has no eyes. Under the influence 
of clouds or darkness, it will fold up its arms, while it 
stretches them out for enjoyment of the sunshine. 
There are some who suppose that even vegetables 
have something in their organization akin to nerves. 
How can we understand otherwise the action of the 


sensitive plant, and of the insectivorous species ? 
No one has ever been able to find nerves in vege¬ 
tables, anti we cannot say that they exist, notwith¬ 
standing the curious behavior of certain plants. 
Yet the living cells of vegetables and the living cells 
of animals are very much alike. In studying the hair 
of a nettle under a powerful microscope, one can see 
what looks very much like blood corpuscles, there be¬ 
ing two currents in circulation just as in the circula¬ 
tion of the capillaries. There is a large class of 
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plants which are so nearly like animals that scientists 
have been greatly puzzled to know how to classify 
them ; and there is one kind which seems to spend 
half its life as a vegetable, and the other half as an 
animal. 

In human beings, the most highly vitalized and ac¬ 
tive parts are in the brain and.spinal cord, and these 
control and use the rest of the body. The eyes make 
miniature pictures like a camera, and the nerve cells 
recognize them. Nerves from the brain to the ears 
recognize sounds, and others leading to the skin carry 
sensations of touch; and so with all the other senses. 
These senses are of the greatest service to a physician, 
for by interrogating the nerves of various parts, he is 
able to find out what is going on inside the nervous 
system. In tracing obscure diseases, the senses may 
be the only available clue. Suppose we examine the 
eyes of a such a patient to see if one pupil is larger 
than the other. We ask him if he sees double. He 
says, "Yes.” The slightest thing which this may 
mean is that the patient’s nerve tone is low, perhaps 
from loss of sleep, or from disturbances of the stom¬ 
ach. It may be that the eyes are a little out of fo¬ 
cus in consequence; for perfect balance of the mus¬ 
cular action of the eyes is dependent upon perfect 
nerve activity, which may be disturbed by mal-nutri- 
tion. If the defect is organic, it can be determined 
by proper examination and tests. 

Suppose we find the patient is a little giddy upon 
rising in the morning. This means that the nerves do 
not have perfect control of the muscular system. As 
test for this, stand with your feet close together, shut 
your eyes, and if the tendency is to reel, it is another 
evidence of lowered nerve tone. Or, stand with the 
arms extended, shut your eyes, and then try to bring 
the tips of your forefingers together in front of you. 
If they pass by or meet imperfectly, it shows the same 
thing. 

There are a great many perversions of the senses 
which are purely subjective. A man may complain 
that his side is numb, or his arm is numb, and if on 
testing the tactile sense with a proper instrument, there 
is found to be no lack of sensation, the conclusion is 
that the fault is in the lowering of nerve tone. 
The sense of temperature may also be perverted. If 
a patient complains of chills along his spine, or of 
cold knees, and examination shows these parts to be 
as warm as the rest of the body, or if he complains 
that the soles of his feet are hot, when in reality there 
is no undue heat in them, it is evident that the sense 
of temperature is disordered. Crawling sensations 
are of the same class. These disturbances usually 
mean a loss of nerve tone. An examination of the 


spine will often result in the discovery of tender 
spots along the nerves, a condition the symptoms aris¬ 
ing from which are almost infinite. 

Again, the sense <*f feeling may be less acute than 
it should be, and the individual not able to receive in¬ 
telligence of contact as speedily as he should. This 
symptom is of such importance that there has been a 
little instrument made which is so delicately adjusted 
that by the opening and closing of an electrical cir¬ 
cuit, it registers the time that it takes for a person to 
feel. Or, the person may not be able to think as 
quickly as he should. To test this, I sometimes ask 
patients three simple questions in rapid succession, 
as, Where were you just before you came into this 
room ? What were you doing ? How long did you 
remain ? The rapidity with which the answers are 
given indicate the rapidity of brain action. 

All these things show that it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the nervous system should be kept in 
tone. Otherwise, every part of the body languishes. 
A slow or imperfect digestion is more often than 
anything else the primary cause of loss of nerve tone. 
Lack of digestion is one of the most prevalent morbid 
conditions of the present time, and lays the foun¬ 
dation of a great many physical and moral ills. Bad 
digestion means lowered nerve tone, bad blood, and 
everything wrong in the body. Good digestion means 
good blood and vigorous nerve tone. 

Americans waste nerve force by unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure. They eat too much ; they sleep too little ; 
read exciting books, and enter into excited discussions; 
wear themselves out in exciting forms of recreation, 
and, in short, cannot enjoy themselves unless they get 
excited in some way. Children are growing up to 
think they cannot be happy without some form of ex¬ 
citement, and they make it, unless furnished from out¬ 
side. Women squander nerve force on tea, and 
men on nicotine, and then take a sedative to make 
them sleep. Quieting the nerves with bromide of 
potash or the like, is like piling on sand-bags for bal¬ 
last. In this way the medicine habit is formed. 
Tonics are taken to tone the nerves up for the day, 
and sleeping potions must follow at night. How 
many people are there who do not swallow some kind 
of medicine every day ? I saw a picture once of a 
farmer who brought in produce for barter, and had 
taken in exchange tea and tobacco in about equal 
quantities, condiments and a moderate supply of 
sugar and salt, while a large basket was being piled up 
with patent medicines ! This is but a slightly exag¬ 
gerated representation, and everybody whose eyes 
are opened, should be a missionary to tell people 
the harm of continual dosing. Tonics do not make 
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the nerve tone any better; they only take a little more 
nerve tone out of the fund. They give no strength, but 
take strength out of the body, by inducing the patient 
to expend more strength than he can spare. 

The great need, then, is to save nervous energy in 
every way possible. Do not squander it in useless 
talking, or useless reading, or needless excitement. 
Keep away from exciting games, and shun exciting 
papers and books. Go into a gymnasium daily, and 


take systematic exercise ; this is an expenditure that 
will bring return in increasing nerve capital, which 
can be turned into useful channels. If you are al¬ 
ready an invalid, consider yourself in the condition 
of a run-down farm, which must be allowed to lie fal¬ 
low, and be tilled und enriched in various ways ; and 
remember that these processes all require time, and 
that Nature will not be hurried. Give her a fair 
chance, and she will deal generously with you. 


THE ROOT OF THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

FROM A KINDERGARTEN STAND-POINT. 


[ Continuation of an abstract of a lecture on the right and wrong train¬ 
ing of the senses, given before the Mothers’ Department of the Chicago 
Kindergarten Training-School, by the Principal, Miss Elizabeth Harrison. J 

That children are easily trained to prefer whole¬ 
some to unwholesome food, even when all the home 
influences are against the training, almost any kinder- 
gartner can tell you. I had charge one year of a 
class of children who were indulged in almost every 
respect in their home life. On one occasion an inju¬ 
dicious mother sent to the kindergarten a very large 
birthday cake, richly ornamented with candied fruits 
and other sweets. In cutting the cake, I quite inci¬ 
dentally said : “ We do not want to upset any of our 
stomachs with these sweets, so we will just lay them 
aside,” suiting the action to the word. After each 
child had eaten a good-sized slice of the cake (a priv¬ 
ilege always allowed on birthday), there was at least 
one third of it left. Not a child out of the twenty 
asked for a second piece, nor for a bit of the con¬ 
fectionery. This was not because they were in any 
way suppressed, or afraid to make their wishes known, 
as they had almost absolute freedom, and were accus¬ 
tomed to ask for anything they desired. It was 
simply that, through previous plays and talks and 
stories, they had learned that I did not approve of 
such things for children; so, when with me, they did 
not either. Thus easily and almost imperceptibly is 
a little child molded. The mother who holds herself 
responsible for what her child shall wear, — and what 
mother does not?—and yet does not feel that she is 
answerable for what he shall eat, simply shows that 
she regards his outer appearance as a more important 
matter than his health of body or moral strength. 

The danger of wrong training lies not alone in the 
indulgence of the sense of taste. Testimony is not 
wanting of the evil effects of the cultivation of the 
relish side of the other senses also. After giving a 
lesson on the training of the senses to a class in Chi¬ 
cago, a stranger walked up to me, and introduced her¬ 
self as having formerly been a missionary to the 


Sandwich Islands. “This lesson has explained to me,” 
said she, “a custom among the Sandwich Island¬ 
ers which I never before understood. When the 
natives begin their religious rites and ceremonies, 
which, you know, are very licentious, the women are 
in the habit of decking themselves with wreaths of 
orange blossoms, and other flowers which have a 
strongly agreeable scent, until the air is heavy with 
the odor.” “Do you not know who are the over- 
perfumed women of our own land?” asked I. “And 
yet I know mothers who deliberately train their child¬ 
ren to revel in excessive indulgence in perfumery.” 

Mr. Wm. Tomlins, a man who has almost regen¬ 
erated' the musical world for children, once said, in a 
talk on musical education : “If music ends only in 
fittingusto enjoy it ourselves, it becomes selfishly ener¬ 
vating, and this reacts on the musical tone." There¬ 
fore, he has long made a habit of teaching the hun¬ 
dreds of children who come under his instruction to 
sing sweetly, and to enunciate clearly, that they may 
be worthy of singing at this or that concert for the 
benefit of some grand charity. The dissipation which 
is seen in the lives of so many of this most ennobling 
profession, is thus easily explained. 

Nor does this far-reaching thought stop with the 
right and wrong training of the senses. The mother 
who praises her child’s curls or rosy cheeks rather 
than the child’s actions or inner motives, is develop¬ 
ing the relish side of the character — placing beauty 
of appearance over and above beauty of conduct. 
The father who takes his boy to the circus, and, pas¬ 
sing by the menagerie and the acrobat’s skill, teaches 
the boy to enjoy the clown and like parts of the exhibi¬ 
tion, is leading to the development of the relish side 
of amusement, and is training the child to regard ex¬ 
citement and recreation as necessarily one and the 
same thing. 

Fashionable parties for children, those abominations 
upon the face of the earth, are but seasoned condi- 
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ments of that most wholesome food for the young 
soul,— social contact with its peers. That so simple, 
so sweet, so holy, and so necessary a thing as the com¬ 
mingling of little children in play and work with those 
of their own age and ability, should be twisted and 
turned into an artificial, fashionable party, seems to 
the real lover of childhood as incredible, save for the 
sad fact that it is. 

Even our Sunday-schools, with their prizes, and ex¬ 
hibitions, and sensational programs, are not exempt 
from the crime. I have seen the Easter festival so 
celebrated by Sunday-schools that, so far as its effects 
upon the younger children were concerned, they might 
each one as well have been given a glass of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor, so upset was their digestion, so excited 
their brains, so demoralized the unused emotions. 

Need I speak of the relish side of the dress of 
children? John Ruskin, the great apostle of the 
beautiful, claims that no ornament is beautiful which 
has not a use. 

The relish, perhaps, whose demoralizing influence 
is beginning to be suspected, is that of highly sea¬ 
soned literature, if we may call such writing by the 
name of that which stands for all that is best of the 
thoughts and experiences of the human race. Moth¬ 
ers and teachers can not too earnestly sift the reading 
matter of the children over whom they have charge. 


1 ‘here are, aside from the text nooks needed in their 
school work, some few great books which have stood 
the test of time and critic. Teach your children to 
understand and to love these. Above all, as a means 
of culture, as well as a means of inspiration and a 
guide to conduct, would I recommend that book of 
books, the Bible, to be the constant companion of 
mother and child. 

Some may fall into the minor danger of teaching 
the child too great discrimination, until he becomes 
an epicure. The child who pushes away his oatmeal 
because it has milk on it instead of cream, is in a fair 
way to grow into the man wdio will push away the 
mass of humanity because they are so unwashed. 
God pity him if he does! 

I once knew of a call which came from a large and 
needy district to a young woman who longed with all 
her heart to be of use in the world. “ But,” said’she 
to me, <l I cannot possibly go ; the salary is only seven 
hundred dollars, and that would not even pay for the 
necessities of life with me.” So she continued to live 
a barren,unsatisfied life. I knew another fine-brained, 
beautiful woman, whose insight was far beyond her 
times, to whom there came a grand opportunity to 
advance a great cause. “ I cannot,” she said despair- 
ingly, “ do without my china and cut glass ; the disease 
of luxury has fast hold upon me.” 


WOMAN’S CAPABILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES AT THE 
AGE OF FIFTY YEARS. 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


A woman’s life may be divided naturally into three 
periods. The first, or developing period, extends to 
the age of twelve or fifteen years; the second covers 
the time devoted to the acquiring of an education, 
and to business activities, if she thus elects, or to the 
cares and duties of maternity, if she be a wife and 
mother; the third embraces what remains of life be¬ 
yond this period, anti should be, in most respects, the 
ripest and richest of her years. But the condition in 
which she finds herself in this third period, both 
physically and mentally, depends altogether upon the 
foundation laid in her youth, and the care with which 
she has guarded her gifts during her maturer years. 
Whether she finds herself worn out in mind and body, 
perhaps a bed-ridden invalid, or reaches this period 
with the ripened wisdom of years and strength that 
shall make her influence wide, it lies with herself to 
decide; only the decision tnust be made while she is 
yet young enough to make the best things possible. 

At this age, woman should have twenty of the best 


years of her life in which to make herself felt for 
good in the world. Whether or not this is the case, 
depends upon how her younger years have been 
spent. A girl whose figure has been shaped to the 
notion of a French modiste , and whose highest ambi¬ 
tion is to make a sensation in the ball-room and 
attend to the fashionable nothings of society, quite 
probably will never reach the age of fifty years but 
as a broken-down woman—an invalid both in mind 
and body. Those who thus fritter away their time 
in youth are wasting the vitality and energy nature 
intended for the reserve power of mature years,— 
forces that once exhausted, can never be replaced. 
Youth is the preparatory period, not the period of 
prime usefulness; the time when energy is to be 
gathered and stored for the important years ahead, 
not the time when it can be ruthlessly expended, and 
the capital stock drawn upon. The woman who does 
her living in youth, must expect to do her dying as 
soon as youth is past; perhaps not the real passing 
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away from life, but from all the activities and oppor¬ 
tunities that constitute the pleasures of true living. 
She is but the dry and withered branch of a root 
through which still pulses the vital tide. 

If a woman has lived a sensible girlhood, it is not 
true, as many hold, that if she marries and assumes 
the duties of motherhood, she is incapacitated for any 
further usefulness in the world. It is true that if she 
remains unmarried, she may, if she will, put the en¬ 
ergy of her whole life into intellectual and philan¬ 
thropic pursuits, devoting the time otherwise de¬ 
manded for the training and rearing of children, to 
these purposes ; but at the same time, in the success¬ 
ful management of a family, there is an experience 
gained that can be obtained in no other way, which 
a wise woman can put to most noble uses, to say 
nothing of honor reflected from the good deeds of 
the wisely trained son or daughter. The duties of 
motherhood need not compel a woman to allow her 
rilind to run to waste; and she need not break down 
bodily, if she gives herself proper care. If she is 
united to a man who respects the higher laws of 
marital purity, she may bear and rear a family of 
children, and still continue in health, if she has not 
ruined her physique by tight-lacing and lack of 
healthful exercise. But the woman who bears chil¬ 
dren too frequently, or who to avoid it, resorts to 
common crimes against the unborn, or who does not 
properly care for her health,— that woman may ex¬ 
pect nature’s retribution. In cases where there is a 
predisposition to consumption, insanity, and other 
hereditary diseases, then is the time in which out¬ 
raged nature will succumb to their ravages, unless 
guarded against with special care. 

A very common cause of much of the ill health 
and mental inability of women at this critical age, is 
the use of stimulants and narcotics, under the mis¬ 
taken notion of tiding over the difficulties of this 
period by drugging poor weak nerves and an impov¬ 
erished system. There is no time in life when the 
use of these substances should be so carefully avoided. 
Morphine, liquor, tea, and coffee have each very bad 
effects upon the delicate mechanism of the female 
frame. Tea and coffee especially derange the nerv¬ 
ous system. Much is said about the large number of 
men who are victims of the liquor habit; yet the 
number of women who suffer from inebriety from the 
use of tea and coffee, and from taking morphine, is 
equally large, and the effect of these drugs is, through 
them, very pernicious to the human race. There are 
millions of morphine-takers whose vice is carefully 
concealed from even their intimate friends, and four- 
fifths of these are women. 


In respect to the increased activity of the intellect 
during this third period of woman’s life, it can be 
shown that most of our justly famous women have 
won their honors and done their best work at about 
this age. Fanny Fern was forty-two before she pub¬ 
lished her first book, and Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
forty-four. Frances Willard said recently, on her 
fiftieth birthday, that she felt as if she had yet an¬ 
other fifty years of hard work before her. No wo¬ 
man ought to feel as if her life-work was ended at 
the turning of a well-rounded half century. There 
are many reasons why the period just entered upon is 
most desirable. The drains upon her system by the 
fulfillment of womanhood are past; she has now 
more of leisure, and the experience of the years be¬ 
hind her ; and if she has lived as a rational being 
ought, she has acquired considerable wisdom by 
which she will be able to help her children and 
friends, and widen her influence for good in society 
at large. Of course, during the time when family 
cares and responsibilities were pressing, she could 
not be expected to labor in public work. Her task 
was then the noble one of training up the laborers of 
the future. But if by economy of time and strength 
she cultivated her mind and body, she laid a founda¬ 
tion for a good work to be done when her family no 
longer required her constant care. Then may come 
the crowning work of her life. Such a woman will be 
looked up to and revered by her sons and daughters. 
She will not be crowded into the background and for¬ 
gotten, or looked upon simply as a person to be tol¬ 
erated and charitably dealt with. There is nothing 
more pitiable than a mother who has allowed herself 
to fall behind and grow rusty, in consequence of 
which her children look upon her as an old fogy who 
knows nothing of what is going on in the world, and 
whose opinions are not worth heeding. Opinions 
change, thoughts and tastes change, with the chang¬ 
ing generations. She is a wise mother who keeps 
abreast of the times, and thus holds her true position 
as the head of the household, the rightful leader and 
director ; she will never grow old to her children. 

This is the beautiful picture of advancing age we 
have in the Scriptures, which hold many words of 
praise for the woman who grows wise with advancing 
years. “ Strength and honor are her clothing,” and 
“her children rise up and call her blessed.” She is 
a business woman, too; for “she considereth a field, 
and buyeth it.” The closing years of life should be 
the peaceful harvest wherein a woman reaps the fruit¬ 
age of well-spent years, and should be, in every sense 
of the word, the best and richest of any she has 
known. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES IN DRESS. 


Dress reform no longer means the abolishing of 
all beauty and grace in a woman’s costtime, and sub¬ 
stituting something that may leave her body unham¬ 
pered, but puts her sensibility upon the rack, makes 
her conspicuous, and destroys forever that serenity 
which proverbially flows from the consciousness of 
being well dressed. Women themselves have come 
to the rescue with their ingenuity and their artistic 
sense, and the results of their experiments are as valu¬ 
able to the devotees of grace and beauty, as to the 
earnest seeker after health and freedom. The great 
gain has been that, instead of one distinctive dress, 
which aimed only at banishing certain evils in cos¬ 
tume, women of brains have applied themselves to the 
problem how to reach and combine first principles in 
dress, — health , comfort , adaptability, beauty, simplicity . 

Perhaps it is too much to say that the problem is 
solved, but certainly it has been so simplified that any 
intelligent woman may try her hand at it with the 
prospect of being fairly successful in her own case. 
The trouble is “reform garments” have so multiplied, 
each one so warmly and confidently commended by 
its advocates, that a timid woman is perplexed, and 
half inclined to accept present evils rather than risk 
those she knows not of. But the same difficulty at¬ 
tends the choice of food, the selection of a sewing- 
machine, the planning of a house; and we have only 
to remember that circumstances alter cases, and there¬ 
fore there may be a best for your neighbor that is not 
best for you, or half a dozen equally good styles, if in 
the end they secure what they aim at. 

First there comes health , because it not simply a 
grace, but a virtue, and your dress must be so mod¬ 
eled as never to transgress its laws. Here is a form, 
well called divine, but every muscle has its work and 
its necessities of motion, every inch of yielding sur¬ 
face makes imperious demand ; and delicate frame¬ 
work, elastic muscle, and satiny skin are built about 
a mechanism marvelous in its possibilities of pleasure 
and pain. How are you to meet its requirements, 
how escape wrecking and ruining it by your careless 
or clumsy handling, unless you will make a study of 


it, and know something more of your own and your 
child’s body than its outside surface? A dress that 
compresses, constricts, or burdens any part of the 
body, violates a fundamental law, and is a wholly un¬ 
necessary evil. 

Comfort might be supposed to be synonymous with 
health, but unfortunately for us, it is not ; these long- 
suffering bodies may be sorely abused before they cry 
out audibly, and many a woman insists that her dress 
is comfortable because she does not know what com¬ 
fort is. She is like a person with defective vision, 
who spends half his life in partial twilight without dis¬ 
covering that healthy eyes distinguish flowers and 
leaves and features. She does not connect her weary, 
uncomfortable feelings, her fatigue in walking or work¬ 
ing, her lack of zest in amusement and recreation, 
with a burdensome and inconvenient style of dress to 
which she has been accustomed. And right here 
comes in adaptability . 

Your dress must not only be healthful and com¬ 
fortable, but it must be suited to your business. Gar¬ 
ments that are admirable in the parlor, are wholly 
out of place in the carriage, or may be suited to the 
carriage, and worse than absurd on the side-walk ; 
charming for a reception or an afternoon tea, but ut¬ 
terly ridiculous for a shopping excursion. It shows a 
lack of thought in our women that one so con¬ 
stantly sees garments worn grotesquely out of place, 
and that women who can compass but one new gown 
for a season, should choose it for fanciful prettiness, 
in spite of the fact that it must serve for work-days as 
well as holidays. 

Just as legitimate a consideration as any of the 
others is this next principle, beauty. Dress ought to 
be beautiful so far as it can ; to please the eye, to 
gratify the artistic sense, to harmonize with woman¬ 
hood, which was meant in itself to be beautiful. 
There is no virtue in ugliness, or any safeguard 
against vanity in an uncouth, unbecoming garment; and 
a beautiful woman in a beautiful dress is as pure a 
source of delight as the exquisite shape and hue and 
fragrance of the blossoms of June. 
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Simplicity , so far as being at variance with beauty, 
is often its chief element, and the perfection of art is 
reached in costumes that show fewest traces of con¬ 
struction, but by simple and graceful lines suggest the 
growth of the flower rather than the building of an or¬ 
nate house. And while the simple garment is more 
likely to harmonize with the laws of health and com¬ 
fort, it is sure to be more adaptable for purposes 
where any attempt at the picturesque results most dis- 
asterously. 


Some day our women will learn that to be beautiful, 
they must be healthy ; that to be healthy, they must 
make a study of rational dress : that the human form 
as God made it is lovelier than any device of the 
dressmaker. There will be more individuality in 
dress, but less violation of fundamental law ; just as 
many beautiful gowns, but a great many more plain, 
simple, substantial ones to take the place of the flimsy 
creations of an uneducated taste.— Emily Huntington 
Miller , in Home Magazine. 


THE NORMAL FOOT. 


The study of ancient statuary is interesting as well 
to the student of nature as to the student of art. In 
it can be traced the successive steps of degeneracy of 
the human race, and also, we regret to say, some to¬ 
kens of a higher development, all going to sustain the 
theory of growth by activity and freedom, and deteri¬ 
oration by inertia and restriction. 

Taking the sculptured likeness of some female 
model for our study, we are struck with the smallness 
of the head and eyes, and the superior development 
of the waist, hands, and feet, as compared with those 
of a nineteenth-century type. The gradual calling 
into play of the mental powers of women, unrecog¬ 
nized in the centuries of the past, has added greatly 
to the size of the head, especially in those parts des¬ 
ignated as the seat of the higher intelligencies. The 
eye has partaken of this development, and instead of a 
small, narrow, and sleepy organ, we have the full, 
round, wide-awake optics that characterize the far-see¬ 
ing, observant woman of to-day. 

Alas that this progressiveness should walk hand in 
hand with most marked retrogression ! The waist of 
the woman who enjoys honorable recognition in this 
era of general advancement, is a marvel of deformity 
that only centuries of vicious dressing could produce ; 
and the feet she totters about upon are better only 
in that they interfere with no vital function. The 
story of the evolution of the modern waist,— or rather 
its involution,— is familiar from much telling; but 
there are few who are really aware of the marked ef¬ 
fect modern fashions in foot wear have inflicted upon 
the members they were supposed to protect and nour¬ 
ish. And in this respect man has been no more wise 
than his sister. 

The foot that wore the sandal and the calcea (sort of 
moccasin), was long, broad, and firmly planted, indi¬ 


The Maori women, in New Zealand, are killing 
themselves in their efforts to wear corsets, since they 


cated by the square (not tapering), wide-spreading 
toes, and sturdy ankles. To be fitted to a modern 
shoe, a medium-sized woman, say five feet three 
inches in hight, would require a number six of prob¬ 
ably the widest last, if she could at all conform her 
foot to the unnatural shape shoes have come to take. 
Unlike the present sentiment which relegates a lady, 
irrespective of size, to shoes of the short range of 
from two’s to four’s, the feet of the ancients were pro¬ 
portioned to the size of the body. Th** tall, majestic¬ 
ally formed did not attempt at a sandal to emulate 
her petite sisters, and because she co lid not accom¬ 
plish it, refuse to appear but in garments that would 
totally exclude a glimpse of those extremities. It is 
a fact often commented upon, that the feet are most 
conspicuously posed in ancient sculpture, and no at¬ 
tempt to conceal, or to effect what we term artistic ar¬ 
rangement, is made. They show for all they are, 
prominently and forcibly planted,— but there are no 
unsightly bulges or blemishes, no crowding out of 
narrow toes which already over-ride each other. 

The average masculine foot is nowadays easily 
slipped inside a number eight shoe ; but its Greek an¬ 
cestor, if it had one, found a number twelve and a 
half none too large, — a difference of one and a half 
inches in length alone. No doubt many would pro¬ 
nounce the change one for the better, from an estheti- 
cal point of view ; but as the taste which would thus 
dictate is but the outcome of perverted education, it 
will have to be conceded that Nature’s intentions were 
based on wise forethought, since in falling from the 
original standard, we have lost the symmetry that 
graces all her original plans, as well as all beauty of 
motion. The cause is not hard to discern ; it rests 
alone with the restrictions imposed by this perversion 
of ideals. S. I. M. 


have seen them on the missionary women, and think 
virtue lies in imitating them in everything. 
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THE PROTEST OF THE SILENT. 


One need not go far from home for strange hap¬ 
penings. Listen to what befell that matter-of-fact 
young lady, Miss Geraldine Banks, as she lay upon 
the couch by the library fire, one sunny autumn after¬ 
noon. It was a large, luxuriously furnished room. 
The sun flickered through the curtains pleasantly. 
There was a fragrance of hot-liouse flowers, which 
Geraldine was noticing with pleasure. She noticed 
also that the house was delightfully quiet; the gentle 
ticking of the clock sounded cozily in the stillness. 
Geraldine closed her eyes, the better to take in these 
pleasant sensations. 

Close upon that she observed some queer, unusual 
sounds. Sweep — sweep — sweep! There was a 
trail, a rustle, a flutter, a creak. Something was 
drawing near ; something was closing ranks all about 
her ; something gentle, something hushing and soft, 
yet something that had come with a demand. Ger¬ 
aldine felt that before she opened her eyes ! 

“ Oh ! ” she said, as she glanced bewildered at the 
phalanx gathered around her. “ My gowns ! ” 

Yes, there they were, each with some faint lady- 
shadow filling its outlines, swaying, bending, closing 
in with folds, soft, rich, and bright, around the couch 
where Geraldine lay. 

“ My white silk ! ” she said, eyeing the soft, 
pale robe nearest her elbow. “ I always thought it 
a lovely dress, but too cold for one so colorless as I. 
It proved so unbecoming that I have really never 
worn it since it came home.’' 

" That Scotch plaid ! ” she reflected. “ I was so 
delighted with it when I bought it, and then I fancied 
it was too school-girlish. I looked well in it, yet I 
have worn it only twice this winter.” 

“ My black faille-francaise/” she mused. “ I thought 
I was ruined when I got the bill for that. But it’s 
horrid to wear. Those jet ornaments and the train 
make it so heavy, and it is so stiff, and squeaks when 
I breathe. I never wear it when I can help it.” 

The silk and jet loomed and flashed ominously, as 


Geraldine, with these comments, turned her glance to 
the pretty combination of pink silk and cashmere half 
hidden at its elbow. 

“ I always liked that so,” mused Geraldine, il but it 
did n’t seem as much like a new one as I hoped it 
would after it was made over.” 

There was a jaunty stripe making itself obnoxious 
against the pink ; a fine brown cloth in severe folds 
beyond that; then a black, clinging riding-habit, with 
much-stiffened body ; then some delicate gauzes of 
blue, and silver, and white, and yellow, and black. 

“ 1 never really played tennis enough to want that 
suit,” mused Geraldine. “ That brown tailor-made 
would have been worth its cost if I ever walked, I 
suppose. There’s my dear Redfern habit. I hope 
the moths won’t get into that. Really, I must have 
another canter with Paris some day. Those old even¬ 
ing dresses — what are they here for? What did you 
all want?” she asked, realizing again the pressure of 
that gentle yet forcible demand. 

It was the black silk which gloomed and flashed in 
answer. “ Dismiss us,” she creaked, “ and let us go.” 

“ Dismiss you ? ” said Geraldine. 

“ Yes ; we are tired of imprisonment. Dismiss us 
to the service of some maiden who needs us. Dis¬ 
miss us, or dissolve us.” 

‘‘Dissolve you?” asked Geraldine. 

“Yes, dissolve us. Let us become gases and re¬ 
siduum so we may be free. Let us be dust and ashes, 
buried in the ground, blown in the winds, mingled 
with the elements, so we may receive some new form, 
and at last find the end of our being.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried the bewildered Ger¬ 
aldine. 

“ Service, worthy service,” creaked the silk. 

What else should be the end of our being ? What is 
five dollars a yard shut everlastingly in a wardrobe 
to five cents a yard in a clean gingham apron upon 
an orphan child ? ’* 

“ Do n’t you know the law of material things, Miss 
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Banks?” said the tailor-made, with a gentle, meas¬ 
ured little courtesy. “ When God has no more service 
for his material things, he quietly dissolves them, and 
they pass into some other form.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Geraldine. 

“ Yes, and we are praying for speedy dissolution. 

If you will not set us free, we must cry to the moth 
and the buffalo-bug ; they will not listen in vain. 

And now a startling break occurred in this strange 
interview. Through the throng of fairy evening dress 
an uncouth form was elbowing its way. Two poles 
of stiff yet earnest demeanor, wrapped about and 
about in a garment of rough netting, were presently 
facing Geraldine, and from their knees two rackets 
started forward, turned a lively somersault, and laid 
themselves in entreaty at her feet. 

“ Oh ! ” said Geraldine. “ My tennis set! ” 

“Yes,” said the twin poles; “how long will you 
keep us bound hand and foot, the lodging places of 
spiders in the stable loft? We had gifts for you. 
We hoped to bring you firmer muscles and rosier 
cheeks, warmer hands and feet, and a pleasant inter¬ 
est to knit you to your young companions. But you 
put us by. We are only a temptation to covetousness 
to the coachman’s little boys. Better take the stum¬ 
bling-block out of their sight. Make us theirs, or 
somebody’s, by right, that we may be set out in the 
blessed sunshine, and somebody may grow by us.” 

“ Really ! ” gasped Geraldine. 

And then her eyes were riveted by a pair of large 
brown ones looking mournfully over the shoulder of 
the tennis net. A long brown nose, also, was thrust 
forward with a gentle whinny. 

“ O Paris, you dear horse, are you there, too ? ’ 
said Geraldine. “ It’s a long time since I’ve given 
you a lump of sugar. Did you come for that now ? ” 

Paris shook his head impatiently, and thrust one 
slender hoof from behind the net. 

“ I remember,” mused Geraldine, “ that William said 
once your hoofs would soften unless you had more 
exercise. But father said it was his business to see 
to that.” 

“Was I born only to consume the time of a 
groom ? ” said Paris, reproachfully. “ ’Tis a weary, 
useless task for him and me, this pacing out just for 
exercise. Come, free us both from bondage. Are food 
and exercise enough for the soul of a true horse ? I 
had better hopes, i hope to give you a quicker, 
stronger pulse, long breaths of pure air on the hills 
about here. I hoped to make you acquainted with 
the fields and by-paths, all the beautiful country 
around your home. But you love your hammock 
and your couch better than me.” 


“Oh, no l ” cried Geraldine. “Only — only” — 

“ There 's the pale minister,” said Paris ; “ the doc¬ 
tor told him to try riding, and he shook his head at a 
prescription so impossible. At least send me down 
there for an hour or two daily.” 

This suggestion gave a painful wrench to Geraldine's 
selfish heart, but she had no time to consider it then. 
A stir among the gowns betokened other visitants. 

“ My phaeton ! ” murmured Geraldine, “ and my vil¬ 
lage cart ! ” 

The phaeton sulked in olive green, the village cart 
was aggressive in black and yellow. 

“ Have we not wheels ? ” said the latter. “ Come, it 
is four weeks since I was out of the carriage house.” 

“ And it is two years since you had done with me,” 
said the aggrieved phaeton. “ I would rather dissolve 
in dust like the deacon’s one-horse shay than bear it 
longer.” 

“ Really, I think you were more comfortable than 
the village cart,” said Geraldine. “I might like to 
use you again, perhaps.” 

“ But meantime the moths are in my cushions. 
Meantime, William has promised to take his sweet¬ 
heart out in me the first moonlight night.” 

“ How dare he? ” cried Geraldine, angrily. 

“ No wonder he forgets I have lawful ownership to 
see me lying so unused,” said the phaeton. 

But there was no more time to discuss William's 
blame. Suddenly the gowns, the wagons, and all the 
rest began to scurry away before the falling of a 
shower. No, it was not a shower of rain, but of 
small articles—shoes, high and low, gloves, picture- 
cards, games, fans ; last of all, books. They flew out 
from the shelves and landed upon the heaped floor, 
upon the couch, upon Geraldine’s helpless hands and 
feet. “ Oh, how good the air feels ! ” cried some, flut¬ 
tering all their leaves, and respiring with deep 
breaths. Some laid back their covers and stared full 
and long at Geraldine, with decorated title-pages. 
One with clasped lids lay heavy on her chest, and 
murmured hoarsely, “ Where are the thirsty souls for 
whom we are keeping our wells of living water ? ” 

Thick and fast this alarming shower continued to 
fall; trinkets were in it, china, silver, scent-bottles,— 
who knows what? — till Geraldine in terror leaped 
from her couch. 

“ My unused treasures ! ” she cried, “ my unused 
treasures! ” 

Then, behold, all was still and orderly about her. 
There was no trace of Paris or the village cart. The 
books stood in silent rows upon the shelves. The clock 
ticked peacefully. Only from an engraving upon the 
wall a thorn-crowned head looked down upon Gerald- 
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ine, and it seemed to whisper : “ Thou oughtest there¬ 
fore to have put my money to the exchangers, that at my 
coming I should have received mine own with usury. ,, 


" My unused treasures ! ” sighed Geraldine, softly 
in penitential reply.— Elizabeth Glover , in Congrega- 
tionalist . 


PANAMA. 

BY E. L. SHAW. 


The Isthmus of Panama, by reason of its peculiar 
geographical location, must always possess paramount 
interest for the politician, the commercial man, and 
the student of history; and while forming the con¬ 
necting link between two mighty continents, in its im¬ 
portance it almost realizes the ancient idea of the cen¬ 
ter of the world. Wonderful indeed is the part which 
this little crescent-shaped belt of land, only about 
two hundred miles long, and nowhere more than forty 
miles in breadth, plays in the transactions of the great, 
out-lying earth. Vessels from the bosom of every 
ocean under the sun ride at anchor in its harbors, or 
unload their stores at its wharves; and the little rail¬ 
way from Aspinwall to Panama, is a highway across 
which much of the traffic of the world passes. One 
advantage, too, of site Panama possesses, other than 
financial or commercial: from the summit of its low- 
lying central hills, one may look off, on either side, 
into a panorama of infinitude which sinks man, with 
his petty schemes and "ant-hill bustle,” into nothing¬ 
ness beside it, — the spectacle of two mighty oceans 
in their onward rush and roar, balked and forever 
held at bay by a tiny strip of earth, a mere rainbow- 
hued ribbon of tropical flowers and verdure ! 

But, unfortunately, in this spot so rich in story and 
association, human life, at present, is reckoned an ex¬ 
ceedingly precarious thing. Such a thing as any san¬ 
itary provision or regulation is unknown upon the 
Isthmus. Under the scorching rays of a nearly ver¬ 
tical sun, the cities of this diminutive "Key to the 
Universe,” as it has been called, with their “open 
drains of stagnant water covered with green scum,” 
have a fearful monoply of epidemic and fever. The 
writer from whom we quote, detailing his experience 
during a temporary sojourn there, takes the following 
view of the case: " It is astounding, not that epidemics 
should visit and devastate these cities, but that any 
epidemic should ever leave them while a single in¬ 
habitant remained unburied.” These conditions 
operated as a great factor in the difficulty experienced 
in the building of the Panama Railway. Panama has 
a proverb that “every tie of the railway across the 
Isthmus cost a corpse,” which, if not literally true, is 
at least approximately so. It was, without doubt, the 
costliest fifty miles of railway ever constructed, and 
it is still maintained at great expense, feeding and 


housing along its route a gang of some 3,000 labor¬ 
ers. The passenger fare across is twenty-five dollars, 
an unheard-of extortion, but which, in connection 
with its immense freight-traffic, enables its sharehold¬ 
ers to pocket some very neat dividends. 

Panama city is an old, old town. Even in 1514, 
when Balboa took formal possession of the sea, the 
coast, and the surrounding country in the name of his 
royal master, the king of Spain, a considerable Indian 
village existed on or near its present site. Modern 
Panama, rebuilt after its demolition by the buccaneers 
in 1671, is over two centuries old. In the long-gone 
days when Spain ruled the seas, this spot was her 
colonial fortress in the New World. It was re-built 
a walled city, and to-day, its huge piles of masonry still 
standing, attest the workmanship of its early builders. 

There are still the remains of much ecclesiastical 
architecture of the olden time. Fine modern build¬ 
ings have been erected in these latter days, since 
the construction of the Panama railway and its later 
rival, the “impossible canal” of M. De Lesseps’, 
brought for a brief period such fabulous financial 
prosperity to Panama. Many of the principal build¬ 
ings are built wholly of iron, having been shipped 
hither in sections, all ready to be set up. Notable 
among these are the hospital buildings of the Canal 
company, as well as several bridges. One of these 
latter, on the line of the Trans-Isthmian canal, at 
Barbacoas, cost £500,000. 

But in the Panama of to-day, all business has stag¬ 
nated. The 5300,000,000 expended by the Canal 
Company in the prosecution of their fruitless work, 
built up the city and poured wealth into the coffers of 
her citizens; but when the bubble collapsed, and the 
rollicking, riotous, motley throng of laborers—1,500 
strong, scarcely more than a year ago—departed, 
half the stores and shops were closed. After the im¬ 
mense expenditure of human life and treasure, to find 
their inter-oceanic canal upon which hung so many 
hopes, scarcely more than one fourth completed, one 
would expect the Panamaians to lose heart; but they 
do not. They still have unbounded faith in the final 
success of the great scheme. "Soon the big crowd 
will come clattering back,” they say hopefully, and 
who that is at all interested in Panama’s future could 
wish it otherwise? 
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IN THE PARK OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


BY S. ISADORE MINER. 




A region probably the most wonderful in the world, is that form¬ 
ing the north-west corner of Wyoming, and lapping over a small 
portion each of Idaho and Montana,— a region no less remarkable 
from the fact that until 1871 its existence was unknown. In that 
year, a party of United States explorers, sent out to reconnoiter the 
Great Divide,— the geographical center of North America, and in 
which the park is located, entered this wonder¬ 
ful basin, the source of the Yellowstone River, 
and sent back such glowing accounts of its 
beauties and marvels that Congress, the next 
year, did what it had already done for the Yo- 
semite Valley — made it a National Park. This 
tract, sixty-five by fifty-five miles, and contain- 
ing 3,575 acres, is therefore open to all tourists 
and visitors, but reserved from private settle¬ 
ment or habitation, accommodations for the 
vast throng that annually pay tribute to its won¬ 
ders, alone being permitted in its borders. 

The attractions of the region are chiefly due 
to the action of subterranean reservoirs of hot 
water, resulting in the phenomena of geysers, 
boiling springs of various hues, and peculiar 
and beautiful formations of the calcareous de¬ 
posits held in solution by the escaping flow. Of 
the springs alone there are from five to ten 
thousand, new ones constantly breaking out, 
and others becoming extinct, the latter leaving 
behind them reminders of their presence in 

beautiful honey-combed depos¬ 
its of the most delicate and bril¬ 
liant shades imaginable. This 
coloring is of course due to the 
contact of the water with the 
various minerals hidden some¬ 
where in the bowels of the earth. 

In the same manner must the 
many terraces which add charm 
to the region have been formed. 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
RIVER. 


FAN GEYSER. 


These step-like formations, though of 
rock-like solidity, present the appearance of cascades of a milky color, 
so perfectly do they retain the evidences of their origin. 

Among the many varieties of hot springs, those aptly dubbed the “paint 
pots” are peculiarly interesting. Here bubble and boil liquids of mud-like 
consistency, partaking also of the rainbow hues for which the park is noted. 
Pools of water one is constantly stumbling upon and into, and exclaiming 
not only of their warmth, but of the most beautiful shades in sapphire, em¬ 
erald, amethyst, and topaz, fairly outrivaling the gems themselves in purity 
and intenseness. Nowhere, indeed, in all the world, could artist’s colors 
more fitly exclaim, “Who can paint the lily or gild refined gold? ” 

The hot springs vary in temperature from 160 0 to 200° F., and it is a 
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time-worn phrase of 
the guides when a 
certain spot is 
reached, where a 
pool of crystal-clear cold water issues 
next neighbor to one whose thermal 
qualities is reckoned into the two 
hundreds, “ Here one can catch a fish 
and cook it without once changing his position.” But 
it is when the springs combine their intensity with the 
unseen, unknown forces of nature far beneath the sur¬ 
face, that wonder and admiration swell into awe. There 
are at least fifty ot these huge water-spouts, varying 
much in size and shape. The largest of these is the 
Excelsior, which only broke its bounds two years ago, 
until that time the Giantess having carried off the 
honors. The mouth of the Excelsior is 250 feet 
across, from whence issues at times a column of water 
and spray 75 feet in diameter, rising majestically to a 
hight of 300 feet. The favorite geyser with tourists 
is the Old Faithful, from the fact that it discharges 
with clock-like regularity every hour. Nearly all 
the others are irregular in action, varying from a few 
moments to weeks, so that a view of them during erup¬ 
tion is extremely uncertain. Old Faithful discharges 


a jet of water about a hundred feet into 
the air, where it continues to play for a 
number of minutes, throwing a shower of 
mist and fine spray for some distance 
around. Other geysers take still more 
beautiful forms, as their names indicate, 
— Bee-Hive, Fan, Saw-Mill, Turban, 
Grotto, etc., that of the Castle being 
very picturesque indeed, ascending as it 
does from a huge calcareous deposit sur¬ 
mounted by turrets and towers like those 
of some mediaeval pile. 

The Firehole River, which drains this 
basin of hot springs and geysers, is itself 
one of the most remarkable features of 
the region. Its bed and banks, entirely 
composed of hot-spring deposit, are 
honey-combed and scooped out by gey¬ 
ser springs and pools, and resemble a 
canal through a country of limekilns 
covered with slag-heaps and refuse of 
old smelting-works. Its borders are 
dotted in all directions with mud ponds, 
boiling springs, and remains of extinct 
geysers. 

The Yellowstone Lake, too, is a most 
attractive body of water, while minor 
sheets afford most desirable warm baths to the travel- 
worn sightseer. Yellowstone Falls, though much less 
in volume than Niagara, is over twice the hight, and 
makes up in picturesque surroundings what it may 
lack in grandeur by comparison with its Eastern rival. 

Among other of the natural formations that com¬ 
mand considerable notice are the crevices at various 
points of the basin extending far down into the earth, 
and almost unbearable to explore, from the intense 
heat \ hoodoo land, also, a tract embracing some of 
the most curious designs in natural monumental art 
possible to conceive. They are clearly of volcanic 
origin, the hot lava, perhaps, having flowed into crev¬ 
ices and breaks in common sandstone or clay, which 
the erosion of years has released, leaving the defiant 
lava to rear its head in the uncouth shapes in which 
it was first molded. 


















TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The Governor of Maryland has signified his inten¬ 
tion to approve the bill for prohibiting the sale of cig¬ 
arettes to minors, which has just passed the legisla¬ 
ture. 


An Alabama editor has lately become violently in¬ 
sane from cigarette smoking, and has been removed 
to the State insane asylum. It is said that he smoked 
as high as twenty packages of cigarettes daily. 


A Belgian shipping-paper states that a steamer re¬ 
cently bound for the West Coast of Africa, had on 
board fourteen missionaries, four hundred and sixty 
tons of gunpowder, eleven cases of gin, and ten thou¬ 
sand casks of rum. 


The King of Samoa strictly prohibits, in his domin¬ 
ions, the sale or use, as a beverage, of “ any spiritu¬ 
ous, vinous, or fermented liquors, or intoxicating 
drinks,” by any of his subjects. Any violation of this 
law involves either fine or imprisonment, and in some 
cases both. 


A contemporary calls attention to the fact that in 
a temperance hospital in London, according to a late 
report, only five per cent of the pneumonia patients 
die, while in New York City Hospital, where liquors 
are used as medicines, sixty-five per cent of that class 
of patients die. No doubt these figures could be re¬ 
peated in the treatment of any disease by alcohol. 


Ether-Drinking in Ireland. — It is authorita¬ 
tively stated that in certain portions of Ireland methy¬ 
lated ether is largely used by the common people as 
an intoxicant, in place of whisky. A medical corre¬ 
spondent to an English paper writes thus, in relation 
to it: " It is brought thither, in large Winchester 

quarts, and is sold by grocers, etc., principally to 
women, who retail it through the country. It is 
called into requisition frequently at balls, lodge meet¬ 
ings, etc., when the public-houses are closed or the 
drink runs short. The intoxicating effects come on 
speedily, and pass away with equal rapidity, so that 
one can get drunk and sober several times in the 
course of an afternoon or evening.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


In addition to the convenience or the completed 
horse-car line extending from Cairo to the Pyramids, 
the modern traveler, when landed at their base, will 
now find an elevator which will convey him to the top 
of the venerable pile in ease and comfort. 


There has lately been invented a rope that will 
float.. It has a core of cork, around which is braided 
a network of cotton twine; this is in turn surrounded 
by another layer of strong cotton, making a rope ex¬ 
ceedingly soft and pliable, and one, it is said, that 
will stand an immense strain. This rope will no 
doubt be found to be very valuable for use on ship¬ 
board, as well as in life-saving service. 


An archaeological discovery of considerable interest 
has lately been made in France, during the cutting of 
a railway from Argenteuil to Nantes. One hundred 
and eight-five plaster tombs of the Merovingian epoch 
were excavated, the skeleton occupants being well 
preserved. An official French commission of the De¬ 
partment of the Seine-et-Oise, has been sent to visit 
the scene of the discovery, for the purpose of securing 
for preservation its remarkable historical curiosities. 


Recorded information relative to the famous “ Sink¬ 
ing Mountain ” in Georgia, goes to show that while 
gradually sinking all the time, its disquiet is remarka¬ 
bly augmented during periods of earthquake disturb¬ 
ances occuring in some portion of the globe. It is 
said that memoranda show that at the time of the 
great earthquake in Java, a few years since, Sinking 
Mountain lowered itself at least ten feet. 


Light of the Fire-Fly.— Proressors Longley and 
Berry have been making some investigations of the 
light of the fire-fly, by which they have determined 
that this peculiar light is not accompanied by any ap¬ 
preciable amount of heat. In other words, the entire 
energy exerted by the animal is converted into light. 
This is very different from the conditions in the ordi¬ 
nary gas-burner, in which less than one per cent of 
the energy expended is converted into light, the great 
remainder being transformed into heat, and so 
wasted. If some method could be devised by which 
the energy derived from the consumption of oil or 
coal conld be all or nearly all converted into light, 
the cost of illumination would be reduced to an al¬ 
most infinitesimal sum. 
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RELATION OF PHYSICAL TRAINING TO MENTAL AND MORAL 

IMPROVEMENT. 


Dr. H. D. Wev, physician to the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira, has been trying the effects of 
physical training as a means of reforming vicious 
boys, and with the most happy results. We quote a 
few paragraphs from an interesting report of his work, 
embodied in a paper read before the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Physical Education :— 

“ Physical training, in its most literal sense, is the 
cultivation of organic perfection of the human body 
in its entirety, and an approximation to the physical 
proportions of a typical man. It is the correction of 
disparities in accordance with the law of adaptation 
and harmonious adjustment of parts. 

“ Prison officials recognize a class of dullards and 
illiterates in whom body and mind, instead of acting 
reciprocally and for mutual benefit, seemingly have 
operated as a drag the one upon the other. Prison 
methods of the past have accomplished with such, lit¬ 
tle more than a specified number of hours of work 
per day and the observance of certain rules of govern¬ 
ment. 

4i The physical culture of these behind-hand ones 
should be undertaken during the period of bodily 
growth, when every organ, limb, and tissue is in a 
plastic state, changing and capable of being changed. 
A systematic and rational education of the body- 
causes improved blood to take the place of poor and 
vitiated, enabling the various organs to perform more 
and better work, begetting strong limbs and a shapely 
frame. The physical reconstruction of these dull¬ 
ards and sluggards becomes something more than the 
mere acquisition of muscle and brawn. It is the modi¬ 
fication and change to a better form of a frame handi¬ 
capped by the transmission of criminal tendencies, or 
stunted and embarrassed in its growth by vicious 
habits and surroundings that finally found expression 
in crime. 

“That physical training has not been made part of 
the scheme in the management of this class of defects, 


I believe to be due simply to the fact that the laws of 
physiology have either been lost sight of or ignored ; 
and the mental side of the question of their readjust¬ 
ment has obscured and hidden the physical. ‘ Mind 
and body should be viewed as the two well-fitting 
halves of a perfect whole, designed in true accord 
mutually to sustain and support each other.’ Physi¬ 
cal education looking to mental quickening is in ac¬ 
cordance with the laws of physiology. Mental devel¬ 
opment and culture, ignoring the fact of a physical 
basis, soon resolves itself into a study of pathology and 
morbid anatomy. The performance of gymnastic 
feats and tricks is neither desired nor aimed at. The 
object of physical training is not to make these men 
strong, so much as to make them healthy and endur¬ 
ing. . . . 

“ Our reformatories, houses of refuge and cor¬ 
rection, and orphan asylums are the schools in which 
a class, not numerically small if physically so, are 
receiving their education. These children of the pub¬ 
lic are greatly in arrears physically, due to condi¬ 
tions they are in no wise responsible for, but if prop¬ 
erly treated, possess capacity for improvement in 
comparison with their requirements. It is not suffi¬ 
cient to train them in habits of industry, with atten¬ 
tion to mental and moral needs \ but of paramount 
importance is the systematic culture of the body, that 
is, exercise and training most suitable for individual 
requirements, systematized and carried out under the 
supervision of a competent teacher. 

“ The actual demands of such a course need not in¬ 
terfere with the routine and discipline of any institu¬ 
tion. Four lessons a week of a half-hour each, con¬ 
tinued for a period of six months, will cause the 
caved-in abdomen, the half-used lungs, the pipe-stem 
legs, and arms to match, the pimply and unhealthy 
skin, to all recede before the evolution of the vigorous 
boy, well built and self-confident, whose brain is fed 
by rich and life-giving blood. 
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“ The reply to Maclaren of the soldier who had 
passed through a brief course of training at the gym¬ 
nasium at Warley Barracks, is as pregnant in the 
meaning as many a sermon. ‘ I asked him if he felt 
any stronger for his practice ? “I feel twice the 
man I did, sir,” was the reply. On my further 
asking him what he meant by that — “ I feel twice 
the man I did for anything a man can be set to 
do.” * . . . 

“ The primary education of many criminals and de¬ 
fects should be the education of the body and the build¬ 
ing up and strengthening of the brain. To force or de¬ 
velop a brain whose habitation is attenuated and ar¬ 
chitecturally inharmonious, whose nervous system is 
vitiated, is to produce a mental dyspeptic, who, while 


he may by the brightness of his work, give evidence 
for a time of promise, yet under the pressure of so- 
called education and contact with the crowding world, 
will be but the flame that flickers and gives an in¬ 
creased light before it dies down and is extinguished. 
The mental foundation of such an one is builded upon 
the sand and not the enduring rock. Poorly fitted for 
the work of life, and embarrassed physically, when 
the day of tension and trial comes it finds the mind, 
crammed with scholastic lore and moral platitudes in 
excess of its physical strength, illy prepared to meet 
the exigencies of the hour ; and a lapsing back into a 
condition sevenfold worse than the first state, or in¬ 
sanity and suicide, as in the case of the poet Chatter- 
ton, terminate the scene. 


THE STUDY OF HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

BY S. ISADORE MINER. 


The “fad” in educational thought just now is to 
confine girls and boys mainly to the channels in 
which their future work will lie. The effort is a laud¬ 
able one ; it will give us what we most need,— spe¬ 
cialists, instead of superficial generalists. 

But in their efforts for improvement in educational 
standards, many are crying out against higher mathe¬ 
matics as a study for those who do not expect to fol¬ 
low as a calling the quantitative sciences. While we 
admit that this is true in principle, and true, perhaps, 
in the abstract, of this particular study, we believe 
that there is a side to the question which we cannot 
afford to ignore; and that is, its cogency as a brain- 
developer,— as mental gymnastics, if we may be al¬ 
lowed this use of the word. 

The Delsarte movement now absorbing the atten¬ 
tion of physical-culture enthusiasts, presents the sub¬ 
ject of development in its truest, highest phase; yet 
many of its disciples lose sight of the master’s far- 
reaching intention, and fail to recognize that mental 
growth is encompassed in the work. Many entertain 
an altogether too vague a conception of what the 
brain really is; they conceive it to be an intangible 
something, entirely independent and separable from 
the physical organization. But the mind is not an 
etherial vapor. The brain is as materialistic as bone 
or sinew or muscle; like them is of cellular tissue, is 
nourished in the same way, and needs in the main 
the same sort of usage to maintain it in sound health. 

Like the merely muscular tissues of the body, the 
intellectual tissues require exercise to keep them in 
tone. The college student may not intend to row for 


a living, nor swing Indian clubs, nor do trapeze 
tricks ; he may not even design being a blacksmith. 
Nevertheless, he spends much time and thought in ac¬ 
quiring a good deal of brawn, and finds it serves him 
well, in whatever calling his after-work may lie. 

Just so the brain must be trained to alertness and 
endurance — staying powers; and it matters not so 
much whether the line of exercise made to serve one’s 
turn will be used in a professional way, as that it is 
the one best suited for the purpose. Every educator 
is bound to admit that mathematics afford the best 
mental drill in the school curriculum. Unlike other 
studies, it has no “exceptions to general rules.” It 
rests on the immutability of figures, and the differ¬ 
ences in opinion of this or that critic casts not a 
shade of color on its unalterable proportions. Rea¬ 
soning alone is the solution of its problems, and the 
student once master of its principles, can reason its 
darkness into daylight with a certainty that needs no 
commentator to assure. 

The girl or boy who to-day is struggling with some 
involved algebraic equation, may never again have 
occasion to find the value of the unknown ; but the 
brain tissue is all the stronger for it, the gray matter 
a little firmer, and the whole being better prepared to 
grasp with keen comprehension intricate problems of 
an altogether different sort. Had one the power to 
look inside the brain and note its wonderful processes, 
he could see the effects of these mental gymnastics, 
— the filling out of this inequality, the strengthening 
of that cell, the growing as an entirety more symmet¬ 
rical and enduring. 




SOCIAL PURITY WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Before the National Educational Association, 
which met at St. Paul, Minn., in July last, Miss Pran¬ 
ces E. Willard made use of the following words in a 
telling speech on the need of White Cross w'ork in the 
public schools :— 

“That German professor did a service to all men 
who recently declared that the young men of chaste 
life in his university were by far the best scholars ; 
that as impurities not carried from the system tend to 
poison it throughout, so vital forces conserved, build 
up the whole being, and especially the brain. When 
parents and teachers once make up their minds to 
help the young people by stating to them truths like 
these ; when we older ones discover that in presence 
of their danger speech is no more silver and silence 
golden, but speech is golden and silence criminal, 
then will ten youths be virtuous where one is now. 
For not because of set purpose to be base are the best 
beloved of Christian homes given over to wrong ways 
of living, but largely, now as always, is it true that 
lack of knowledge lies at the root of physical degen¬ 
eracy. 

“ The White Cross comes, with its pure, specific 
precepts, to supply just what has been lacking in the 
training of our youth. It appeals to all that is noblest 
in a young man’s heart, and by his love of mother, 
sister, and home, pleads with him to be as pure as 
those who love him are ; to speak no word that would 
bring a blush to his sister’s cheek, and suffer no al¬ 
lusion to be made to any woman in his hearing which 
he would not tolerate in reference to his mother. It 
points out great Nature’s law of equal purity and 
truth of life for each of the two fractions that make 
up the human integer. 

“The principle on which this movement rests is 
that to be forewarned is the only way to be fore¬ 
armed ; that virtue based upon knowledge is safer than 
innocence based upon ignorance ; and the recital of 
the creative mysteries from a mother’s or a teacher’s 
lips, imparts to the child's mind such a sense of sol¬ 
emnity and sacredness as cannot be otherwise ob¬ 
tained. The girl, and even more especially the boy* 


who feels a confidential freedom in bringing to the 
home sanctuary the mysterious questions sure to be 
asked and answered somewhere, will be likely to main¬ 
tain purity of word and deed even amid youth’s man¬ 
ifold temptations. Happy the child whose mother 
has his entire confidence all his life long. I have 
been told by many a fortunate mother that her son in¬ 
dignantly repelled the degradation of the common 
school-boy talk upon subjects he had learned to regard 
as sacred by reason of confidences exchanged be¬ 
tween himself and her who bore him. 

“But here comes in t;lie motto, *Noblesse oblige;' 
for all mothers are not what we could wish. The av¬ 
erage teacher is greatly superior in character and cul¬ 
ture to the average parent whose children are placed 
under her care. She knows far better what to say 
and how to sav it. Every school-house has its three 
classes of children — those from homes celestial, ter¬ 
restrial, and diabolical, ft is so much easier to sink 
than to climb that in seeking an equilibrium, the low¬ 
est minds spread out their contagion widest. 

“ Now, the public school teacher can here do a 
mighty work for children worse than orphans, who 
come out of homes that are impure, and for other 
children whose parents are too thoughtless or too 
much* prejudiced to help them. To the teaching that 
begins at six years old to train the children against 
the drink and tobacco habits, I would add the lessons 
of the White Cross. The White Cross pledge is 
based on the belief that you cannot in mature years 
get out of a character what was not built into it 
when the youthful nature was like ' clay in the hands 
of the potter ; ’ that the arrest of thought must be se¬ 
cured by mother, minister, and teacher, before the 
common talk of street and play-ground has wrenched 
that thought away from the white line of purity and 
truth. Innocence may be founded upon ignorance, 
but virtue is evermore based upon knowledge. In 
the presence of temptation, one is a rope of sand, and 
the other a keen Damascus blade. To be fore¬ 
warned is the only way to be forearmed. A preci¬ 
pice lies before every boy and girl when they emerge 
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beyond the sheltering fortress of their home, but a safe, 
sure path leads around it. We must gently warn 
them of the one : we must tenderly point them to the 
other. 

“ How early shall we teach these lessons? The 
age will vary, but be sure to let purity have the first 
word. The child will ask questions early ; let not the 
coarse reply get in its work before the chaste one 
comes. Science is like fire ; it burns away dross ; 
tell him what science says. God's laws are all equally 
clean and holy ; tell him of the laws of God. But in 
what way shall we teach? — According to the truth 
of things. The bird in its nest, the flower on its 
stalk, the minerals in its crystals —all show, forth one 
law. The sanctities of parentage might best be the 
key-note. As a rule, no one is reverenced and beloved 
by the child like the mother who bore him. Teach a lit¬ 
tle boy to revere and protect all women for her sake, 
and teach the little girl to shield as the ‘eminent 
jewel of her soul ’ the potentiality of motherhood. 
A noble young woman of my acquaintance, teacher in 
a country school, wrote me that she saw such impur¬ 
ity carried on before her very eyes in her little school- 
house that she could not forbear speaking with her 
pupils one by one, and noticing how they gathered in 
groups at recess in a mysterious fashion, she went out 
with them to their plays. 

“ Would it not be better to abolish recess alto¬ 
gether, and let gymnastic exercises under the teacher’s 
supervision take its place? This seems to be one of 
the best practical means to a higher civilization in 
our public schools. Such is the opinion of experts 
in education with whom I very generally consulted 
before preparing my address. A distinguished high 
school principal sent me these hopeful lines : ‘The 
public school is a composite of lawn and back alley, 
parlor and saloon, hovel and home. But its atmos¬ 
phere is sweeter, both indoors and out, than in my 
boyhood days, and this comes through the inherit¬ 
ance of better traits of character, the introduction of 
better methods of discipline, the abolition of the pro¬ 
miscuous outdoor recess, the control of children’s 
reading, the giving of fewer children to each teacher, 
and by a higher moral idea among young teachers 
themselves.' 

“We send missionaries to the Fijis, but we leave the 
play-ground of our common schools practically in the 
hands of a pagan influence, and doom little children 
out of sheltered homes to the malaria of associations 
as harmful to them spiritually as the small-pox would 
be physically. We turn them out to take their 
chances with the rest. We know the imitative faculty 
of the child naturally takes hold of what is easiest 


imitated ; that impure literature is circulated freely, 
and marks that are the insignia of baseness are often 
on the walls. 

“ What we must have iu all large schools is a guard¬ 
ian of the play-ground ; a moral horticulturist whose 
specialty is physical ethics; an apostle of health 
whose gospel outranks that of head or hand ; for 
without it the head is apt to swim, the hand to trem¬ 
ble, and the heart to be a cage of unclean birds. 

“ I hardly need say that the offering of any pledge 
in schools should be a personal matter, not involving 
publicity, and that the sexes should be wholly sepa¬ 
rate in the instruction given. The affirmative teaching 
of purity is what we want, not the negative teaching 
of impurity. The pupil’s life should be lifted to¬ 
wards the bights, not lowered to the slums. If our 
educational journals would have a department of the 
‘White Cross and Healthful Habits,' through which 
teachers could obtain help in these high duties, a 
great impetus would be given to this reform. 

“ I have written to, and have received letters from, 
many educators, on the subject under consideration, 
and I have two sentences to quote in this connection : 

‘ I take it for granted that you know, even to the ex¬ 
tent of being heart-sick over it, the frightful condi¬ 
tion of most schools in respect to impurity in lan¬ 
guage, actions, and defacement of school-buildings 
and grounds.' Another leader contrasts the condi¬ 
tion of things in an ordinary town with one where 
women are on the school-board, and give careful at¬ 
tention to the condition of the school-buildings in 
this regard. Sixteen States have now given women 
power to be school-officers, and in the name of health 
and holiness let them be up and doing as house-clean¬ 
ers for the commonwealth. 

“ Finally, let us, one and all, be strong in the Ford 
and in the power of his might. Let us keep our 
hearts will all diligence, for out of the heart are the 
issues of life. In pioneering such a work for tempted 
childhood and bewildered boyhood, contradiction 
will follow us, perhaps, and criticisms not easy for 
gentle hearts to bear. But the discords and jargon 
of the shore are well nigh silenced to the ear of him 
who hears the solemn anthem of the sea, and with 
eternity so near us, its waves rolling at our very feet, its 
breath upon our foreheads, let us be not disconcerted, 
knowing that if bad men curse and vilify our names, 
good men will defend and bless them ; knowing that 
our good work shall gladden hearts and homes now 
sorrowful and dark ; knowing that G^d is with us, 
and when we go forward with the patient courage he 
imparts, ‘ all discords, met by harmonies, die in the 
large and charitable air.’ ” 



HYGIENE OF THE BOWELS. 


Since the publication of our articles exposing the 
fraudulent claims of Wilford Hall, in professing to sell 
as a secret, information which has long been well 
known to medical men, we have received many in¬ 
quiries relating to the proper use of water in connec¬ 
tion with disordered conditions of the bowels, and in 
other conditions in which it may be useful. In part 
answer to these inquiries, we cannot do better than to 
quote the following paragraphs from a little work 
written by us, and published fourteen years ago, entitled 
“ Uses of Water.” We quote from pages 149 and 150 
of the work referred to :— 

“ The Enerna. — Fecal accumulations in the lower 
bowel are more quickly and easily removed by an en¬ 
ema of warm water than by any purgative, laxative, or 
cathartic ever discovered or invented ; and the use of 
this remedy is never accompanied by the unpleasant 
and painful griping and tenesmus which often accom¬ 
pany the use of cathartics. The administration is a 
trifle more troublesome, but the results are enough su¬ 
perior to more than repay the inconvenience. The 
fountain syringe is far preferable to any other for ad¬ 
ministering injections. Water about blood-warm should 
be used when the purpose is to relieve censtipation, 
and a considerable quantity — one to three pints, or 
more — may be used. The water should be retained 
for a few minutes, while the bowels are kneaded and 
shaken. In hemorrhage and inflammation of the 
lower bowel, cool or cold clysters should be em¬ 
ployed, and should be retained as long as possible. 
The copious cool enema is a valuable antiphlogistic 
remedy, used in conjunction with the cool bath, in 
cases of violent febrile excitement, as typhoid fever, 
when the temperature rises above 103^ F. 

“The enema is a most perfect substitute for purga¬ 
tives in general. Cases are very rare in which a ca¬ 
thartic drugfwill be found necessary if the enema is 
properly used. But the enema may become a source 


of mischief if abused. If habitually relied upon to se¬ 
cure the movement of the bowels for a long time, the 
bowels lose their activity and the most obstinate con¬ 
stipation sometimes results, precisely as from the pro¬ 
longed used of purgatives.” 

There can be no doubt that many persons are suf¬ 
fering from the retention of fecal matters in the large 
intestine. We have frequently met cases in which 
large accumulations of poisonous matters had been re¬ 
tained for weeks. The removal of these poisonous 
accumulations frequently gives great relief to head¬ 
ache, and various other nervous symptoms which 
arise through absorption of poisonous matters from 
the bowels. We have found the use of a large ene- 
mata very valuable in cases of this sort, as well as in 
cases of intestinal catarrh, jaundice, inactive liver, 
and a variety of other conditions involving the bow¬ 
els, liver, and kidneys. 

We have employed large enemata, administered 
either in the ordinary way, or with the hips elevated, 
or with the patient supported upon knees and shoul¬ 
ders, for fifteen years. We do not condemn, by any 
means, the use of the large enema in appropriate 
cases. What we have claimed in this matter is that 
the continued use of the enema, as pointed out in the 
above quotation from “ Uses of Water,” published in 
1876, may result in mischief by producing inability to 
evacuate the bowels in the natural way. The pro¬ 
longed use of enema, especially in large quantities, de¬ 
stroys the natural sensibility of the lower bowel, and 
may also so distend the intestine as to lessen the 
contractibility of its muscular walls, and as a result 
produce a half paralyzed condition of the bowels. 
We have met many cases in which this state of things 
existed, and have found it necessary to apply such 
measures as would restore the normal activity of the 
bowels, and thus make the patient independent of the 
enema or any other artificial mode of assisting a 
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function which properly should be performed without 
any such assistance. Our charges against Dr. Hall 
are not that the enema is universally harmful, but— 

1. That water used in large or small quantities, by 
enema, is not a panacea for any disease, instead of be¬ 
ing a “ cure all" for all maladies, as claimed by Dr. 
Hall. 

2. That it is not an efficient preventative against 
small pox, yellow fever, and other infectious diseases, 
as claimed by Dr. Hall. 

3. That it is a measure which should not be em¬ 
ployed by persons in good health, as recommended 
by Dr. Hall. 

4. That its prolonged use may result in much harm, 
even in cases where it may be temporarily beneficial. 

5. That Dr. Hall is not the discoverer of the fact 
that the human colon is capable of holding more 
than a pint of water, as is claimed by him. 
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6. That Dr. Hall is not the discoverer of the fact 
that the use of water in considerable quantities, by en¬ 
ema, is a valuable means of relieving various morbid 
conditions of the bowels and other abdominal organs. 

7. That Dr. Hall probably obtained the informa¬ 
tion which he publishes as his own discovery, from 
hydropathic works published prior to the date at 
which he claims to have made his discovery, and 
which contain all that he claims to have discovered. 

8. That in publishing as a secret, information 
which has been in the hands of the medical profes¬ 
sion some scores of years, at least, and which Dr. 
Hall himself confesses to have made public more than 
twenty years ago, and in placing each purchaser under 
bonds not to reveal the information communicated. 
Dr. Hall places himself on a level with the various 
charlatans, and knowingly perpetrates a fraud upon 
the public. 


A PHYSICAL BASIS FOR THE SABBATH. 


A question which has been argued by theologi¬ 
ans and scientists is, Is there a physical or scientific 
basis for the regular observance of the weekly Sab¬ 
bath ? Dr. II. Napias, an eminent French physician, 
in a recent number of Revue D' Hygiene, offers argu¬ 
ments by which he undertakes to support the view 
that there is for the laboring man a physiological re¬ 
quirement for rest from labor on one day in seven. 
Our readers may be interested in the following free 
translation of a few paragraphs from the article re¬ 
ferred to :— 

“ The forces which a man can employ in labor, have 
limits which have been calculated. Pettenkofer and 
Voit placed a vigorous laborer in a chamber of glass, 
which was hermetically sealed. The man was fed 
with a mixed diet similar to that to which he had 
been accustomed, and made to engage in labor re¬ 
quiring vigorous muscular effort for nine consecutive 
hours, with only such interruptions as were occa¬ 
sioned by taking food. The workman w r as weighed 
before entering the glass cage and on coming out of 
it. The food which he ate was also weighed and an¬ 
alyzed, and an analysis was made of the air w r hich en¬ 
tered the cage while he occupied it. A current of air 
was made to pass through the cage during its occu¬ 
pancy by the workman, being analyzed before and 
after its passage through the cage. 

tf We cannot here enter into the details of this experi¬ 
ment, but it is sufficient to say that as a result it was 
determined that the man, during nine hours labor, had 
thrown off in the form of carbonic acid gas, 192 grams 


(six ounces) of oxygen more than he had taken from 
the air during the same time. By a calculation it was 
determined that the deficit referred to, represented one 
fifth of the entire amount of oxygen stored in the 
workman’s body. Happily during the night and 
sleep, the body stores more oxygen than it loses; but 
respiration being less active during sleep, the deficit 
is not completely made up, so that complete provis¬ 
ion is not made for the undertaking of a new period 
of work. Pettenkofer and Voit estimated that the 



daily loss of oxygen is not compensated by a night of 
repose when the work is very fatiguing, and the daily 
loss may be so great that the deficit which is not 
made good by the accumulation of oxygen during the 
night, may amount to as much as ten or twenty per cent.” 

It is upon these experiments that Prof. Hoeger, of 
Basel, relies to demonstrate the necessity for a weekly 
day of rest. By means of an ingenious curve which 
is here presented, he claims that each day numbers a 
deficit, which requires, once a week, a complete day 
of rest to return to the point of departure; that is to 
say, to recuperate the quantity of oxygen necessary 
to support the vital functions. 
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REFINED CRUELTY. 


An Indianapolis paper gives an account of the means 
employed by an Indianapolis poultry-vender to fat¬ 
ten and prepare chickens for market, which does not 
differ much from the process which has been in vogue 
in Strasburg for many years in producing the pate Je 
foie gras for which that city is famous. According 
to the journal referred to, there is to be found in a 
shed on the premises where the fowls are kept, “ a con¬ 
trivance that might be taken for an infernal machine, 
a patent ballot-box, or an automatic corn-sheller. 
But it is none of these. It is a chicken-feeder. An 
unsuspecting fowl is driven onto a trap-door. The 
level floor folds up and incloses her, except at the 
top. A device not unlike a base-ball mask swoops 
down, and completes her imprisonment. 

“An operator then comes forward, puts the hen 
into a strait-jacket that stretches the gallinaceous 
neck, ami holds the head erect, mouth open, beak 
pointed toward the ceiliug. Then a spring of autom¬ 
atic action is touched. It sets in motion a light me¬ 
tallic arm, acting as a lever. Starting from a box 
overhead, it descends to the open beak of the fowl, 
drops in a small quantity of prepared food, and forces 
it down into the throat. This operation is repeated 
until the hen is 1 chock full.’ An apparatus may also 
be attached by which liquid food may be put into the 
bird. Stuffing stupefies the bird, but it does not inter¬ 
fere with the workings of its digestive apparatus. 

lit Birds fattened by the stuffing process,’ said the 
manager of this apparatus, ‘ may actually be made to 
order. We can vary the food so as to produce the 
desired flavor. The foods are prepared to suit the 

-- 


demands of our patrons. By fattening a bird in ten 
days or less, it is made very tender, as all the new 
flesh is the product of the rich, clean food, and is not 
toughened by age or exercise.’ 

“ 4 Do you mean to say that you can control the 
quality of the bird’s flesh ?’ 

“ 1 Certainly; that is the glory of this method, 
We can impart a dainty pork flavor, mingle the ex¬ 
tract of bustard with the delicious dream of quail on 
toast, throw a touch of celery into the mint, or imi¬ 
tate the delicacies of reed-birds, canvass-back ducks, 
or frog-hams. Besides, we can make the meat black 
or white, according as we want to represent delicate 
white flesh or the dark meats of wild fowl. Of 
course, prepared chicken like this is worth more in the 
pea-green market than the ordinary barn-yard chanti¬ 
cleer. We can also feed turkeys and ducks to good 
advantage, but we have had the best results with 
chickens.’ ” 

The Indianapolis chicken-vender referred to will no 
doubt make a fortune out of his apparatus for stuff¬ 
ing live fowls, for there will doubtless be no lack of 
patrons who are willing to satisfy their depraved pal¬ 
ates without any concern as to the means employed 
for the purpose. The suffering of the poor fowls is 
evidently not regarded as worth considering. Such 
obtusion to the rights of animals is one of the evi¬ 
dences of the demoralizing and conscience-blunting in¬ 
fluences of flesh-eating. An East India heathen would 
look with horror upon such a proceeding. Yet we 
send missionaries to India, while making no effort to 
reform the still more benighted heathen at home. 


THE INCREASE OF LUNATICS. 


According to the Springfield Republican , insanity 
is increasing everywhere in the civilized world. In 
England, the increase is at the rate of two per cent 
per annum ; in Scotland, the rate of increase is three 
per cent, and in this country, four per cent, which is 
one per cent greater than the gain in population. 
Our State authorities are beginning to be troubled se¬ 
riously regarding the best means of disposing of this 
growing class of mentally deformed persons, in such 
manner as to be the least burden to the State. Hos¬ 
pitals capable of accommodating from 500 to 1,500 in¬ 
mates are found in nearly all the older States, some 
States requiring several such buildings to accommo¬ 
date their insane population. From recent statis¬ 


tics, it seems that there are in this country, at the 
present time, not less than 150,000 insane persons. 

What is being done to check the development of this 
new species of human being, the lunatic? America 
seems to be a favorite spot for the development of 
this class, as insanity is increasing here more rapidly 
than in any other part of the civilized world. The 
fact must be regarded as an indication that some pre¬ 
vailing habits of life or condition of climate has an im¬ 
portant bearing upon this deteriorating tendency. 
That the climate is not properly chargeable as being 
the cause for this disposition to degeneration, must 
be admitted in view of the fact that there is no evi¬ 
dence that insanity was to any degree prevalent 
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among the aborigines of this continent. It is proba¬ 
ble that the causes of this alarming increase in mental 
unbalance, are to be found in the prevailing disposi¬ 
tion to speculation, and to the indulgence of exciting 


recreations and amusements, the use of stimulants, 
and to luxurious and stimulating diet. The subject 
is one which should receive the consideration of san¬ 
itarians and all interested in the welfare of the race. 


According to the New York Saturday Review , 
there is more warmth in a handsome diamond ring than 
in the thickest cloth. At any rate, the writer saw noth¬ 
ing but a diamond ring upon a young lady’s hand on 
a cold day when everybody else was muffled in furs. 


According to the London Lancet , drinking is on 
the increase among all classes of English women. 
When we were in England a year or so ago, we fre¬ 
quently observed fairly well-dressed women visiting 
ale-houses and other public drinking-places, without 
any appearance of shame. According to the Lancet , 
old men assert that this is quite a modern thing — some¬ 
thing which they never saw in their youth. Certainly 
there is need of the employment of the most vigorous 
measures in combatting the development of the drink 
habit, which has long stood as one of the greatest ob¬ 
stacles in the way of the advancement of Christian 
civilization. 


The Skin as a Medium of Sight. — A Russian 
physician has invented an intrument by which per¬ 
sons totally blind are able to perceive light through 
the sense of touch. The instrument consists of an 
apparatus which converts light rays iuto thermo-elec¬ 
tric current, which is perceived by the nerves of the 
skin covering the forehead, when the instrument is 
placed upon this part of the body. The sensations 
produced by the instrument are thus described by the 
inventor : “The presence of a light-giving or of an 
illuminated object is manifested in the perceptive 
field as a sensation of warmth. A light object on a 
dark background is perceived as a peripherally warm 
sensation, with a sensationless center. The degree of 
the sensation of warmth increases with the approach 
of the illuminating object, and vice versa. A move¬ 
ment of the feeling of warmth toward the right shows 
that the light has moved to the left, and vice versa. 
If the warm area moves downwards, the illuminating 
object is moving upwards, and vice versa. }} 


Extensive Sale of Diseased Meat. — According 
to recent disclosures of the employees of a slaughter¬ 
ing firm in Chicago, employed to butcher diseased 
animals, it appears that for months back a large busi¬ 
ness has been done in that city in the sale of the flesh 
of lumpy-jawed animals. The firm referred to was 


employed by the State to slaughter animals con¬ 
demned by the inspectors. The carcasses were to be 
rendered for the tallow, much of which, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, was afterwards converted into oleomargarine 
butter. The flesh, instead of being converted into fer¬ 
tilizer, has been disposed of to retail dealers, and con¬ 
sumed by Chicago beef-lovers. 


Poisonous Baking-Powders. — All baking-pow¬ 
ders are more or less harmful.. The cheaper grades of 
baking-powders, nearly all of which contain alum, are 
exceedingly deleterious in character, producing, when 
used even for a short time, serious trouble with the 
stomach and bowels. But still a more dangerous 
powder, sold under the name of “ French Tartar,” 
has recently appeared. An analysis of this tartar, 
published by the American Analyst , shows that it con¬ 
tains sometimes as much as 40 per cent of oxalic 
acid, an extremely poisonous substance. The safest 
way is to avoid the use of baking-powders altogether. 
The lightest and sweetest of bread can be made without 
baking-powder or rising material other than pure air. 
Recipes for such bread have often been published in 
the household department of this journal, and have 
been submitted to hundreds of satisfactory tests. 


(jRatneka, a German scientist, has recently dis¬ 
covered in canned flesh a microbe which he names 
bacilli enterilidis , which proves to be a most deadly 
germ, capable of killing a man in thirty-six hours. 
Experiments with the bacilli at the Institute Jenna 
have shown that it is capable of producing most 
frightful destruction to life. Dr. Cossedebot pub¬ 
lishes, in a recent French medical journal, a report 
of his investigation of a large number of samples 
of preserved meats, in many of which he found this 
bacilli, and others nearly as deadly, present in con¬ 
siderable quantities. Not infrequently these microbes 
are present in canned meats which give no evidence, 
either to taste or smell, that decomposition has taken 
place. It should be remembered that canned meats 
take on poisonous properties very quickly after ex¬ 
posure to air, probably for the reason that some germs 
are present which have not been killed in the process 
of canning, and which only require exposure to air to 
enable them to develop their poisonous properties 
with great deadliness. 
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Sir William Gull on Wine-Drinking. — This fa¬ 
mous English physician does not hesitate, even in a 
country where wine-drinking is so prevalent and cus¬ 
tomary, to express in the following emphatic language 
his condemnation of even the so-called moderate use 
of wine : “ I think that instead of (lying to alcohol, as 
some people do when they are exhausted, they might 
very well take food, and would be very much better 
without the alcohol. If I am fatigued with overwork, 
personally, my food is very simple ; 1 eat the raisins 
instead of drinking the wine. I have had a very large 
experience in that practice for thirty years. This is 
my own personal experience. I should enjoin issue 
at once with those who believe that intellectual work 
cannot be so well done without wine or alcohol. I 
should deny that proposition, and hold the very op¬ 
posite. There is a great deal of injury done to 
health by the habitual use of wines in their various 
kinds, and alcohol in its various shapes, even in so- 
called moderate quantities. It leads to the degener¬ 
ation of the tissues ; it spoils the health, and it spoils 
the intellect.” 


Voluntary Exposure or Children to Disease.— 
Although there has been an old fogy sentiment abroad 
for years that if children escape diseases in their 
youth it will go all the worse with them later in life, 
we hold that it is certainly right to protect everybody 
from disease so far as possible, and that children, of 
all others, should be carefully guarded from all forms 
of contagion. There is none of the so-called chil¬ 
dren’s diseases, unless it be chicken-pox, but which is 
liable to be followed by a train of serious consequences, 
besides being sometimes fatal. Measles are very apt 
to produce diseases of the eyes, and scarlet fever, dis¬ 
eases of the ears, and also cause inflammation of the 
kidneys, so that afterward Bright’s disease may set in. 
In every way it is better to avoid all contagious dis¬ 
eases as long as possible, and it is quite probable that 
in adult life persons may escape these diseases alto¬ 
gether, or if they have them, it will be in a lighter 
form. The popular idea that grown persons have 
these diseases harder than children is fallacious. 
Adults are better developed, and have the judgment 
necessary to co-operate in the treatment, which is 
lacking in children. 


Poisoning from Cayenne Pepper. — According to 
the Druggist's Circular , a good authority, an English 
boy was recently killed by a dose of cayenne pepper, 
which his mother gave him as a remedy for a cold. 
In a few minutes the boy was found on his knees 
gasping for breath. After struggling for several min¬ 


utes, he expired. The physician who was called, de¬ 
cided that death was due to the poisonous action of 
the cayenne pepper upon the heart. Probably few of 
those who use cayenne pepper understand that it is a 
poison. According to Prof. Grant Allen, of England, 
the oil of cayenne pepper is almost as deadly a poi¬ 
son as prussic acid. What is true of cayenne is 
true, although in a lesser degree, of the essential oils 
which constitute most of the irritating condiments, 
such as mustard, black pepper, capsicum, and similar 
substances. Nature has given to these substances a 
flavor which is repulsive to the unperverted palate, as 
danger signals to indicate their poisonous character. 
It is difficult to comprehend how a taste for sub¬ 
stances which smart, burn, and blister as they go down 
one’s throat, could ever have been acquired by human 
beings. All lower animals, as well as savages, reject 
these substances most vigorously when they are pre¬ 
sented to them. 


Vaccination for Consumption. — The possibility 
of preventing small-pox by vaccination with the virus 
of kine-pox, has suggested the possibility of protect¬ 
ing the body against other diseases by similar means. 
Since the discovery of the infectious and contagious 
character of consumption, many investigators have 
been engaged in the search for some means by which 
this deadly disease might be combatted. Dr. Koch, 
the discoverer of bacilli, announced before the Medi¬ 
cal Congress recently held at Berlin, Germany, the 
discovery of a method by which guinea-pigs, which 
are known to be peculiarly liable to consumption, can 
be perfectly protected from the disease. Prof. Koch 
has also discovered, as he announced, a means of pre¬ 
venting the growth and development of the tubercular 
bacilli after it has been introduced into the body of 
the animal by inoculation. The question now to be 
answered is, Are the means of protection against tu¬ 
berculosis, and of destruction of the germ when once 
introduced into the system, applicable to the human 
body ? If so, Dr. Koch’s name will go down to pos¬ 
terity as the originator of one of the greatest of all 
human discoveries ; for consumption is undoubtedly 
the most deadly of all maladies. It slays every year, 
on the average, one seventh of all human beings who 
die, destroying more lives annually than war, pesti¬ 
lence, and famine combined. Further development of 
Prof. Koch’s discovery will be watched with great in¬ 
terest. 


Hvgiene for Brain-Workers. — The Scientific 
American has been collating some medical ideas upon 
the subject, and after quoting a paragraph from the 
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Medical Agc t relating to the brain-worker’s frequent 
fault, excessive application to work, it gives its read¬ 
ers some brief comments of its own. The following 
are the paragraph and the comments: “‘The most 
intense and fatiguing of toils is pursued almost un¬ 
interruptedly, food is neglected, and the claims of ex¬ 
ercise and sleep are but imperfectly admitted. Two 
hours’ exercise in the open air, daily, is probably a 
minimum, and might prudently be exceeded. The 
brain-worker must live sparingly rather than luxuri¬ 
antly ; he must prefer the lighter classes of food to 
the heavier, and he must be very prudent in the use 
of alcohol. Tobacco and tea are apt to be favorites 
with him, and their immoderate use may require to be 
guarded against. It is a nice question whether he 
needs more or less sleep than other men. Many men 
of genius are light sleepers, probably in some cases a 
misfortune ; but there seems some grounds for the no¬ 
tion that more than a moderate indulgence in sleep is 
unfavorable to successful mental effort.’ A commen¬ 
tator upon the above remarks says that he cannot fully 
agree with them. Mental effort, he says, and the Cin¬ 
cinnati Medical News agrees with him, causes waste 
of tissue elements quite as much as bodily exertion, 
and this demands a full supply of food. What with 
dyspepsia and absence of appetite, the results of de¬ 
ficient exercise, and the influence of preconceived 
ideas as to the use or disuse of special articles of 
food, the brain-worker is very apt to receive too little 
nutriment to make up for the waste. Especially is 
this the case when he, unconsciously, perhaps, re¬ 
places food by the use of tobacco, tea, alcohol, or 
opium.” 


Horse Hygiene. — The marvelous results which 
have been attained by the attention given to the hy¬ 
giene of horses, as relates to their breeding, rearing, 
feeding, and training, are well illustrated by the 
achievement of the horse Salvator, which recently 
Covered a mile (running) in one minute thirty-five and 
one half seconds. The wonderful character of this 
achievement will be appreciated when it is remem¬ 
bered that this speed is at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, which is in excess of the average speed of our 
fast railway trains. There are in a mile more than 
five thousand feet. By a little computation it will ap¬ 
pear that this wonderful horse sped around the race 
course with a velocity of more than fifty feet a sec¬ 
ond. Compare the speed of this magnificent animal 
with that of the neglected nag which drags its slow 
length along at the rate of four or five miles an hour, 
and a proper conception may be formed of the ad¬ 
vantages which have accrued to horses as the result 


of careful attention to the lines which relate to horse 
health. If an equal amount of “ horse sense ” w*as dis¬ 
played in the culture of human beings, an equal or 
even greater amount of improvement in the human 
race might be exhibited, since it must be supposed 
that man, the most highly developed of all animals, 
is quite as capable of improvement as any of the in¬ 
ferior members of the animal kingdom. If as much 
interest was taken in the improvement of human be¬ 
ings as in the development of fine horse flesh, a quar¬ 
ter of a century would exhibit some wonderful re¬ 
sults in the direction of the development of a better 
race of human beings. Unfortunately, the well-being 
of members of the human family is left mostly to 
chance. 


Hay Baths. — We are indebted to Dcmoi'est's Fam¬ 
ily Magazine for the following description of the hay 
bath, which may be of interest to the readers of Good 
Health, although we are unable to see any particular 
advantage in the hay bath over other more conven¬ 
ient forms of bathing. “Water, steam, sand, air, and 
sun baths, we are all familiar with ; but hay baths are 
a specialty in the Tyrol, though they have not yet 
been adopted elsewhere. Among baths they are so pe¬ 
culiar that they are worthy of mention. The peasants 
are very fond of taking hay baths, and those which 
are the most desirable are of the newly-mown short 
mountain-hay, which must be still 4 baking.’ So pop¬ 
ular are they and so simple, that upon many of the 
Alpine hights there are small huts belonging to the 
mountaineers, which they have built especially for 
the purpose. The bather, having completely di¬ 
vested himself of his clothing, lies down in a nest of 
the hay, and an attendant covers him with hay to the 
neck. Some one must be on the watch during the 
hay bath, which many invalids take to restore failure 
of the bodily functions, notably that of the heart. 
When the patient has copiously perspired, he is ‘ dug 
out’ and dried by the ‘bathing’ attendant; he him¬ 
self is seldom in a condition to do this, owing to the 
extreme lassitude produced by his ‘bath.* He can 
generally manage to dress himself, however. So 
many patronize these baths that they often lie in the 
hay head to head, as many as the place will hold. 
How dirty and crushed the hay is at the end of the 
‘ season,’ any one can imagine. The hay-bath cure is 
not without its dangers, in August, 1886, two bath¬ 
ers fainted on emerging from the steaming-hot moun¬ 
tain-hay, which would indicate a powerful effect on 
the vital functions that is not observable in ordinary 
cases of fainting from the heat of an over-crowded 
room, which, as every one knows, is not dangerous.” 





DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. 


The following summarized directions for disinfec¬ 
tion and the use of disinfectants, we quote from the 
Trained Nurse. It is, of course, important to observe 
that nearly all disinfectants are poisonous, and must 
be handled with great care :— 

“ The most useful agents for the destruction of 
germs contained in infectious material are — 

1. Fire. Complete destruction by burning. 

2. Steam under pressure, 105° C., 221° F., for jo 
minutes. 

3. Boiling in water for 30 miuutes. 

4. Chloride of lime, 4 per cent solution. 

5. Mercuric chloride, 1-500 solution. 

For the destruction of infectious material which 
owes its infecting power to the presence of micro-or¬ 
ganisms not containing spores :— 

1. Fire. Complete destruction by burning. 

2. Boiling in water for 10 minutes. 

3. Dry heat, uo° C., 230° F., for 2 hours. 

4. Chloride of lime, 2 per cent solution. 

5. Solution chlorinated soda, diluted 1 1-10. 

6. Mercuric chloride solution, 1-2000. 

7. Carbolic acid solution, 5 per cent. 

S. Sulphate of copper solution, 5 per cent. 

9. Chloride of zinc solution, 10 per cent. 

10. Sulphur dioxide. Exposure for 12 hours to an 
atmosphere containing at least 4 volumes (per cent) 
of this gas in presence of moisture. This will require 
the combustion of between three and four pounds of 
sulphur for every 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 

“ FOR EXCRETA. 

(a) In the sick-room :— 

1. Chloride of lime solution, 4 per cent. 

In absence of spores :— 

2. Carbolic acid, 5 per cent. 

3. Sulphate of copper, 5 per cent solution. 

(/;) In privy vaults :— 

1. Mercuric chloride, r-400. 

2. Carbolic acid, 5 per cent solution. 

3. Sulphate of copper 5 per cent. 


(r) For the disinfection and deodorization of 
masses of organic material, privy vaults, etc.:— 

i. Chloride of lime in powder. 

“FOR CLOTHING, BEDDING, ETC. 

(a) Soiled underclothing, bedding, etc.:— 

1. Destruction by fire is of little value. 

2. Boiling for 30 minutes. 

3. Immersion in a solution of mercuric chloride of 
the strength of 1-2000, for 4 hours. 

4. Immersion in a 2 per cent carbolic acid solu¬ 
tion, for 4 hours. 

(A) Outer garments of wool or silk, and similar ar¬ 
ticles which would be injured by immersion in boiling 
water or in a disinfecting solution :— 

1. Exposure in a suitable apparatus to a current of 
steam, for 10 minutes. 

2. Exposure to a dry heat at a temperature of 1 io° 
C., 230° F., for 2 hours. 

(r) Mattresses and blankets soiled by the dis¬ 
charges of the sick :— 

1. Destruction by lire. 

2. Exposure to super-heated steam, 105 0 C., 221° 
F., for 10 minutes. 

Mattresses to have the cover removed, freely opened, 
immersion in boiling water for 30 minutes. 

Furniture, articles of wood, leather, and porcelain, 
washing several times repeated with — 

1. Solution acid carbolic, 2 per cent. 

“ FOR THE PERSON. 

The hands and general surface of the body of at¬ 
tendants of the sick and of convalescents should be 
washed with — 

1. Solution of chlorinated soda, diluted with 9 parts 
of water, 1-10. 

2. Carbolic acid solution, 2 per cent. 

3. Mercuric chloride, r-1000. 

" FOR THE HEAD. 

Envelope in sheet thoroughly saturated with — 

1. Chloride of lime solution, 4 per cent. 

2. Mercuric chlor., solution 1-500. 
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3. Carbolic acid solution, 5 per cent. 

u FOR SICK-ROOMS AND HOSPITAL WARDS. 

(a) While occupied, wash all surfaces with — 

1. Mercuric chloride, 1-1000. 

2. Carbolic acid solution, 2 per cent. 

( b ) When vacated, fumigate with sulphur dioxide 
for twelve hours, burning at least three pounds of sul¬ 
phur for every 1,000 cubic feet of air space in the 
room ; then wash all the surfaces with one of the above 
mentioned solutions, and afterwards with soap and 
hot water; finally, throw open the doors and win¬ 
dows, and ventilate freely. 


“ GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

In cholera, diphtheria, yellow fever, scarlet fever, 
tuberculosis, all vomited matter and sputa should be 
disinfected or at once destroyed by fire. 

It seems advisable also that the urine be disinfected. 

Chloride of lime or bleaching powder is entitled to 
the first place for disinfecting sputa, on account of 
the rapidity of its action. 

The following standard solution is to be recom¬ 
mended :— 

Dissolve chloride of lime of the best quality in pure 
water, six ounces to the gallon. 


To Prevent Curdy Stools. — Curdy stools in chil¬ 
dren are often due to the acidity of the milk upon 
which the child is fed. This is especially true in 
cases of children nursed by the bottle. Cow’s milk, 
when in its best condition as neutral, is very likely to 
be acid, the acidity being either due to the milk’s hav¬ 
ing stood for sometime after being received from the 
cow, or to excessive acidity of the food upon which 
the cow is fed. It is probable, also, that digestive de¬ 
rangements in a cow may give rise to acidity in the 
milk. When this is the cause of curdy stools, the 
proper remedy is the addition of a little carbonate of 
soda to the milk. Every mother should keep con¬ 
stantly on hand a supply of litmus paper, which can 
be obtained at any drug-store. Both the blue and 
the red paper are needed. Blue paper becomes red 
when the milk is acid ; the red paper is turned blue 
if the milk is alkaline. A sufficient amount of car¬ 
bonate of soda should be added to the milk to neutral¬ 
ize the acidity, and to give it a slight degree of alka¬ 
linity. 


Hot Water for Sleeplessness.— We have often 
recommended hot water drinking as a remedy for 
sleeplessness, with good results. The remedy is valu¬ 
able except in cases in which there is soreness of the 
stomach or excessive excitability of the heart, when 
hot water cither produces great excitability or excess¬ 
ive palpitation. We quote in conformity to our own 
experience, the following from the Medical Age : “A 
most wretched lier-awake of twenty-five years’ standing, 
who for ten years thought himself happy if he could 
get twenty minutes’ sleep in twenty-four hours, said : 

‘ 1 took hot water— a pint comfortably hot, one good 
hour before each of my meals, and one the last thing 
at night — naturally unmixed with anything else. 
The very first night I slept for three hours steadily, 


turned around and slept again till morning. I have 
faithfully and regularly continued the hot water, and 
have never had one bad night since. Pain gradually 
lessened and went; the shattered nerves became 
calm and strong, and instead of each night being one 
long misery spent in wearying for the morning, it is 
all too short for the sweet, refreshing sleep I now en¬ 
joy.* ** 


Acidity of the Stomach. — This condition is due 
to germs, and the cure lies in getting rid of the germs. 
Germs of fermentation in the stomach produce first 
alcohol, then carbonic acid, and then acetic acid. A 
person troubled with this form of dyspepsia should 
be careful to take only such articles of food as do not 
favor the development of germs, and thus starve them 
out. The worst articles are all fat foods and sugar 
and all forms of sweets, including ice cream and 
cake. Boiled milk and unfermented breads are ex¬ 
cellent foods to take. Another thing to do is to wash 
the germs out of the stomach by drinking freely of 
hot water an hour before meals. If food is put into 
a stomach already sour, of course fermentation will 
be set up immediately. It is just like straining new 
milk into unwashed pans from which sour milk has 
been emptied. Some persons notice that just as soon 
as they eat, their stomachs become sour. The third 
important thing to do is to stimulate the stomach to 
make more gastric juice, which is a natural antiseptic, 
and prevents fermentation and also hastens absorption. 
The glands may be stimulated by applying hot fomen¬ 
tations to the stomach for half an hour immediately 
after the close of a meal, or, easier still, by wearing a 
rubber bag filled with hot water, directly over the 
stomach for half an hour or an hour. Heat is a nat¬ 
ural stimulant, ami there are no possible ill effects 
from its use in this way. 






HELPS FOR THE INEXPERIENCED.—io. 


One of the difficulties very commonly encountered 
by the inexperienced housewife, is to know the length 
of time required for the cooking of food by any of the 
various methods employed for this purpose. Much 
is dependent upon the degree of heat maintained 
throughout the cooking process 3 and in the cooking 
of meats, vegetables, and fruits, the length of time 
will vary with the quality, age, quantity, and size of 
the articles. The following table gives the approxi¬ 
mate time for cooking some of the more commonly 
used foods :— 

To Cook by Boiling.— Potatoes (in jackets), 20 to 
25 minutes after the water comes to the boiling point ; 
potatoes (peeled), 20 min.; very large potatoes will 
need from 25 to 45 minutes to become thoroughly 
done. Green corn, 5 to 10 min.; peas, asparagus, 


and tomatoes, 15 to 20 inin.; string beans and shelled 
beans, 45 to 60 min.; young beets, parsnips, and tur¬ 
nips, 45 min.; new cabbage and winter squash, 1 
hour; winter cabbage, parsnips, and turnips, 2 hrs.; 
macaroni, 20 to 60 min., according to age. 

To Cook by Baking.— Loaf bread, 40 to 60 min¬ 
utes ; gems (whole wheat or graham), 30 to 60 min.; 
rolls (fermented), 10 to 20 min.; rolls (unfermented), 
30 to 40 min.; pastry, about 30 min.; apples, 30 to 50 
min.; potatoes, 30 to 45 min.; beans, 6 to 8 hours. 

To Cook by Steaming.— Potatoes, 20 to 40 min¬ 
utes ; rice, 1 hour. 

To Cook in Double Boiler.— Cracked, pearl, or 
rolled wheat, 3 hours; rolled oats, 2 hrs.; oatmeal, 
pearl barley, and graham grits, 3 to 4 hrs.; hominy, 
4 hrs. 


BAKED APPLES. 


Some General Hints. —Moderately tart apples 
or very juicy sweet ones, are best for baking. Se¬ 
lect good ripe apples, free from imperfections, and 
of nearly equal size. Wipe carefully, to remove all 
dirt and the blossom ends. Water sufficient to cover 
the bottom of the baking dish should be added, if 
the fruit is not very juicy. If the apples arc sour and 
quite firm, a nice way is to pare them before baking, 
and place them in an earthen pie dish, with a little 
hot water. If they brown too quickly, cover the tops 
with a granite-ware pie tin. If the syrup dries out, 
add a little more hot water. When done, set them 
away till nearly cold, then transfer to a glass dish 
turning the syrup, which should be thick and amber 
colored, over them. Sour apples are excellent pared 
and cored, and baked with the centers filled with 
sugar, jelly, or a mixture of chopped raisins and dates. 
They should be put into a shallow earthen dish, with 
water sufficient to cover the bottom, and baked in a 
quick oven, basting often with the syrup. Sweet ap¬ 
ples are best baked without paring. Baked apples 


are usually served as a relish, but with a dressing of 
cream, they make a most delicious dessert. 

Lemon Apples. — Prepare nice tart apples the same 
as for citron apples. Fill the cavities made by re¬ 
moving the cores, with a mixture of grated lemon and 
sugar. Squeeze a few drops of lemon juice over each 
apple, and bake. Serve with whipped cream and 
sugar. 

Citron Apples. — Select some nice tart apples, of 
the same degree of hardness, so that they will cook 
alike, and dig out the cores. Unless the skins are 
very tender*it is better to pare them. Stuff the cavi¬ 
ties with sugar, first placing in each apple a few bits 
of chopped citron. If the skins have been removed, 
place the stuffed apples on a flat earthen dish, with 
a tablespoonful of water on the bottom ; cover closely, 
and bake till perfectly tender, but not till they have 
fallen to pieces. If the skins are left on, they may 
be baked without covering. When cold, serve in sep¬ 
arate dishes, with a spoonful or two of whipped cream 
on each apple. 
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AN EASILY PREPARED UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


In the preparation of unfermented breads made 
light by means of air, it is well to remember that the 
lightness of the bread is dependent not only upon the 
amount of air incorporated during the preparatory 
process, but also upon its expansion during the bak¬ 
ing; and that the colder the air thus incorporated, 
the greater will be the expansion, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the lighter will be the bread. It is for this 
reason that it is usually recommended to employ ice- 
cold liquids in the preparation of unfermented breads ; 
but even though the liquid may be ice cold, the flour 


added is likely to lower its temperature more or less, 
and we consider the following simple method a pref¬ 
erable one ;— 

Take one cup of rich unskimmed milk (one third 
cream and two thirds milk is to be preferred ); add 
one and one half cups of best graham flour, and beat 
together until smooth ; then set the dish in the refrig¬ 
erator, directly on the ice, for about one hour. 
When ready to use, beat thoroughly for ten minutes, 
put into well-heated irons, and bake at once. Shal¬ 
low irons are preferable for this purpose. 


To mend a very large hole in socks or woven un¬ 
derwear, tack a piece of strong net over it, and darn 
through the meshes. Thus mended, the garment will 
be stronger than when new, and look far neater than 
if darned in the ordinary way. 


In dampening clothes for ironing, use water as 
hot as you can bear the hand in; sprinkle fine, 
fold smooth, and roll up tight, and they will iron much 
easier. The hot water penetrates more readily, and 
you do not have to dampen so much as with cold 
water. A clean brush-broom makes a fine sprinkle. 


French Economy. — The French are noted for ex¬ 
celling all other nations in matters pertaining to do¬ 
mestic economies. A skillful Frenchman can prepare 
a dinner for a whole family with a penny’s worth of 
charcoal or a few cent’s worth of alcohol, and not a 
morsel of food is ever wasted; not even the fragments 
from the table are thrown away. The servants sell 
them to certain dealers, who are called boulangers en 
vicuz , and who turn their acquisitions to good ac¬ 
count. They first pick out all the tolerable pieces, 
which they heat in an oven, and then rasp clean. 
Thus prepared, these bits re-appear in the market in 
the shape of toast for soup. Most of the croutons cut 
into lozenges and served with spinach on the tables 
of the rich, have no other origin. As for the crumbs 
and refuse left after the picking, they are pounded in a 
mortar, and sold to butchers as chapclurc y with which 
they cover the cutlets and knuckles of ham. The re¬ 
mainder, which is too bad even for chapclure , is 
blackened over a fire, pounded, and then mixed with 
a few drops of essence of peppermint. This is sold 
as an opiate for the toothache. 


A Kitchen Convenience. 
The ordinary ironing-board 
is oftentimes very much in 
the way in the household. 
An idea for making a sta¬ 
tionary article which has 
given great satisfaction, 
both from its simplicity 
and utility, is illustrated in 
Farm ami Fireside by means 
of the cuts here reproduced. 
The board is secured to the 
wainscoting at any desired 
hight, the length of the 
brace underneath being pro¬ 
portioned accordingly. 
When not in use, it is held 
securely against the wall by 
means of a catch. 



IRONING-BOARD LET DOWN FOR USE. 


A Gentle Hint. —Mrs. Sinks (to her neighbor) : 
Oh, I do so like your house ! It seems so homelike. 
Mrs. Jinks : Do you think so ? 

Mrs. Finks : Yes, indeed ; you Ve got so many of my 
cooking dishes borrowed, you know, that your kitchen 
seems ever so much more natural than mine does. 



























































































QUESTION BOX. 
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[All questions must bo accompanied by the full name and address of the writer, as it is often 
necessary to address by letter the person asking the question. \ 


Mrs. S. J. R.. Wis., wishes to know what disease 
is indicated by the following symptoms; also wants 
advice: Wheezing in the throat, tightness in breath¬ 
ing, coming on at or about three o’clock a. m. Some¬ 
times can hardly walk from room to room. Limbs 
weak and tire easily. Stomach bloats much after 
eating. 

Ans .— Dyspepsia, giving rise to a variety or reflex 
disturbances in other parts. 


L. G. LI. asks: “What is the matter with a man 
who has suffered for years with intense pain in the stom¬ 
ach. which was first preceded by gnawing hunger and 
craving for rafr potatoes, which were freely used? 
Now suffers from vomiting and chills, and is scarcely 
able to sit up. Has no bad habits.” 

Ans .— The patient evidently has serious stomach 
trouble. It may be simply dyspepsia of an aggra¬ 
vated character, or the difficulty may be more serious. 
He should have a thorough examination by a compe¬ 
tent physician. It is probable the stomach is dilated. 

Purifying the Bi.ood — Weak Nerves. —Mrs. T. 
O. F., Mich., asks for a blood-purifying remedy, and 
also one to strength the nerves. 

Ans .— We know of no medicine which will purify 
the blood. The blood is purified by getting some¬ 
thing out of it, and not by putting something into it. 
Pure food, copious water drinking, out-of-door exer¬ 
cise, vigorous use of the lungs, and the moderate em¬ 
ployment of sweating baths are the best means of puri¬ 
fying the blood. The means suggested are also the 
most excellent for increasing nerve tone, as they tend 
to the development of better nerve tissue. 


Acute Pain in Side. — Mrs. E. M. L., says: 
“ About a year ago I had pneumonia. My health has 
been failing ever since. Am troubled by a severe 
pain in the head, and acute attacks of pain in the 
side, relieved by fomentations, but leaving side ex¬ 
tremely sore. Have had four attacks, the last leav¬ 
ing me with inclination to pitch forward or sideways 
when walking. Live hygienically. Take sitz baths, 
packs, and fomentations. What further treatment 
can you recommend? ” 

Ans .— You should submit your case to a compe¬ 
tent physician for a thorough-going examination. The 
case is Loo complicated to admit of prescription with- 
put a fuller knowledge of it. 


Indigestion.— D. L. C., N. Y., is suffering from a 
peculiar form of indigestion, brought on by the inju¬ 
dicious use of tonic drugs, such as tincture of iron. 
Suffers from continual, intense thirst, with faulty nu¬ 
trition. The flow of the digestive secretions are very 
scant. Now lives hygienically. Has tried hot water 
in vain. Has been recommended to use Fellow’s hy- 
pophosphites. Wishes our opinion. 

Ans .— A prescription for such a patient is three 
months at a good sanitarium. The case must be 
carefully investigated, and the dietetic and other 
treatment especially managed to secure relief. 


Discharge from Ear.— J. H., Kan., asks : u What 
can be done for a three-months-old child who has 
been suffering from a discharge from the ear since ari 
attack of la grippe! Otherwise it has fully recov¬ 
ered, and in some ways enjoys better health than be¬ 
fore. 

Ans .— Carefully syringe the ear with a warm solu¬ 
tion of soda, two teaspoonfuls to the pint of water. 
Afterwards dry the ear with a little absorbent cotton 
wound about the end of a tooth-pick, and fill the canal 
of the ear with powdered boracic acid. As soon as 
the powder becomes moistened by the discharge, re¬ 
peat the application, first washing the ear with the 
soda solution as directed. 


Difficulty in Breathing, Cold Baths, Etc. — A 
lady of sixty-three years writes : “ i. When it is only 
comfortably warm for others, I cannot get my breath 
except out-of-doors, and when the wind blows. Can 
I do anything for the relief of this ? 2. Is there any 

harm in the practice I make of taking a cold bath ev¬ 
ery morning? 3. What is the cause of and cure for 
what appear to be bags of water which often gather 
over and under each eye ? 4. My husband, who uses 

much tea and tobacco, is afflicted with piles. Is there 
a remedy ? ” 

Arts .— 1. You should have an examination of the 
heart and lungs. Possibly either one or both of these 
organs may be affected. 2. A short, cold bath every 
morning is not likely to do any one harm if managed 
properly, and if a good reaction is secured. 3. The 
symptoms indicate a possible affection of the heart 
or kidneys. A careful medical examination should 
be secured at once. 4. Yes. Probably a surgical 
operation is needed. The patient should discontinue 
the use of tobacco at once. 
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Sciatic Rheumatism — Diet in Scrofula.— A 
subscriber, N. Y., asks: i. “What treatment would 
you recommend for sciatic rheumatism? 2. What is 
the proper regimen for a person who has acquired a 
tendency toward scrofula ? 3. What is the cause of 

a person’s experiencing a chilliness on the approach 
of cool weather, notwithstanding proper protection ? ” 
A ns. — 1. A person suffering from sciatic rheuma¬ 
tism should give the affected limb absolute rest, by 


lying in bed or in a horizontal position. Thorough 
application of heat to the seat of pain, and such atten 
tion to the general health as will secure good diges¬ 
tion, activity of the bowels, and proper action of the 
kidneys and other eliminative organs, is in many cases 
indispensable. 2. A diet of fruits, grains, and milk. 
Great care should be taken to maintain perfect diges¬ 
tion. 3. Deficient activity of the skin circulation. 
It may be a lowered tone of the entire system. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Missionary Review of the World , for October, 
is a worthy number. In addition to all the valuable 
papers it contains, by eminent contributors, there is 
no little correspondence, and many striking edito¬ 
rials ; also many pages of general missionary intelli¬ 
gence, and the latest news from all lands. It is in¬ 
valuable to all interested in the general spread of the 
gospel. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


“ English Sanitary Institutions, Reviewed in 
Their Course of Development, and in Some of 
Their Political and Social Relations,” by Sir 
John Simon, K. C. B. Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York. This book is the result of some twenty-eight 
years’ experience, and of various official relations to 
the business of Sanitary Government. It is an im¬ 
portant book, and will become a standard on the sub¬ 
ject of which it treats. 


In the October number of The Ladies' Home Jour¬ 
nal there is begun a new' department, called “The 
King’s Daughters,” edited by Mrs. Margaret Bottoine, 
of New York City, a large-brained, energetic, and in¬ 
fluential Christian woman, herself the President, as 
she is the original founder, of the order of “ King’s 
Daughters,” which now numbers 200,000. This de¬ 
partment will be devoted to the best interests of the 
order, to which its establishment, in a journal of such 
wide circulation, will no doubt give fresh impetus. 


The October number of the Domestic Monthly is an 
extra large number, and has also a special supplement 
of autumn costumes, in addition to its complete de¬ 
partments on every topic connected with the newest 
fashions in dress, millinery, and fancy work. The 
publishers announce a very attractive trial subscrip¬ 
tion offer, as follow's : For only 25 cents they will 


send the magazine for 3 months, and a free coupon 
good for 25 cents’ w r orth of “Domestic” paper pat¬ 
terns. Send direct to the Domestic Monthly , 853 
Broadw'ay, New York. 


Scribner's Magazine for October contains articles 
of life and adventure, articles of great practical value, 
good fiction and poetry, and many fine illustrations. 
Herbert Laws Webb, who writes “ With a Cable Ex¬ 
pedition,” w r as a member of the technical staff of a 
cable-ship, and from experience describes the unique 
life on board one of these vessels ; John W. Root, a 
leading architect of Chicago, contributes “The City 
House in the West; ” Rev. Newunan Smyth contrib¬ 
utes “The Lake Country of New f England:” and 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, out of the depths of her quarter 
of a century of experience, furnishes “The Private 
School for Girls.” There is also a second paper from. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, on “ Nature and Men in America,” 
as w r ell as much other interesting matter. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


“ Fruits and How to Use Them,” by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, 242 pp., cloth. Fowler and Wells Co., 
New York. This is a practical manual for house¬ 
keepers, containing 700 recipes for the preparation of 
foreign and domestic fruits, and a reliable kitchen 
guide, dealing not only with new ways of using well- 
known fruits, but bringing into notice many varieties 
somewhat unknown, or that have been deemed of lit¬ 
tle value. There are hundreds of delicious desserts 
herein described, which make the old-fashioned 
crusty and heavy compounds once thought so es¬ 
sential to the completion of a meal, seem poor and 
unw f orthy by contrast. This little book will win its 
own w r ay, and contribute largely toward making the 
value of fruit as food more generally understood 
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The Sanitarium Training-school for Medical Missionaries, 
which held its first session last winter, will begin its second an¬ 
nual session about November i. A large number of young men 
and women have already signified their intention of attending 
the school during the coming winter, and a very interesting ses¬ 
sion is anticipated 

* * 

* 

A Sanitary Convention, under the auspices of the State 
Board of Health, of Michigan, will be held October 16 and 17, 
at Holland, Mich. These conventions are always of great prac¬ 
tical interest to the community in which they are held, and it 
is hoped that the citizens of Holland and vicinity will appreci¬ 
ate the advantages offered them in the way of sanitary instruc¬ 
tion by this popular gathering. Eminent sanitarians from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the State will be present, as well as several mem¬ 
bers of the State Board of Health. 

* * 

* 

W. H Wakeham, who has been holding Health and Tem¬ 
perance Conventions in various parts of the West during the 
last summer, reports a very successful meeting in Nebraska. 
Mr. Wakeham is well qualified for this work, and we are glad 
to note the eminent success which has attended his efforts. 

* * 

* 

The Sanitarium managers have decided to establish Medical 
Missions in several foreign countries at an early date. Persons 
are now in training to assist in the organization of these mis¬ 
sions. It is believed that a medical mission, through which the 
principles taught and practiced at the Sanitarium shall be rep¬ 
resented, is much needed at Jerusalem, Palestine, and it is pro¬ 
posed to establish a mission at that point at the earliest possible 
moment at which it can be made a practical success. Missions 
are also needed in some of the larger cities in this country, and 
efforts are now being made to secure their establishment at an 
early date. Young men and women who are willing to devote 
their lives to this work are wanted to fit themselves for it. Per¬ 
sons desired for this work are those who have good ability, a 
liberal education, good health, and an earnest desire to devote 
themselves to the interests of their fellow-men. 

♦ * 

* 

As stated in the last number of this journal, Dr. A. Wilford 
Hall, whose fraudulent practices we have recently exposed, in 
the frenzy of rage at our expose of his absurd pretensions as a 
discoverer, proposed to retaliate by announcing that he would 
send a copy of his pamphlet to each of our patients who 
would send him his proper address, accompanied by a two-cent 
postage stamp. We took pleasure in announcing this liberal 
offer on the part of Dr. Hall to reduce the price of his precious 
pamphlet from four dollars to two cents, in the interests of our 
patients, and have since taken pains to give wide publicity to 
the fact that we are able to furnish Dr. Hall's secret for a two- 
cent postage stamp. We now wish to increase the liberality. 
We have recently made arrangement by which we are able to 
supply this wonderful secret at a. still lower price, and will send 
any one who desires, a full explanation of the secret on receipt of 
a one-ccnt postage stamp. This is a discount of $3.99 from Dr. 
Hall's price, and we think ought to secure us a liberal patron¬ 
age. Our readers will do the public a favor if, in case any 
agent of Hall’s enters their neighborhood to canvass for his 
64.00 pamphlet, they will have inserted in their local papers an 
item to the effect that Dr. Hall’s secret will be supplied to any 


who may desire it by the Good Health Pub. Co., of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, on receipt of a one-cent postage stamp. 

* * 

* 

We recently had the privilege of attending a meeting of the 
American Climatological Association, held at Denver, Colo. A 
large number of leading medical men from the East were pres¬ 
ent at the meeting, which was also attended by a good repre¬ 
sentation of the physicians of Colorado and adjoining States. 
The papers read, and the discussions which followed many of 
them, were all of very great interest, and the volume of pro¬ 
ceedings which will be published in due time, will be a very 
valuable contribution to medical literature, especially upon cli¬ 
matology in relation to pulmonary diseases. The Association 
was very cordially received by the citizens of Denver, and was 
given a free excursion "around the circle,” as well as excur¬ 
sions to various parts of the State. We also had the honor of 
presenting two papers on important subjects before the Associa¬ 
tion, one of which will appear in due time in the columns of 
this journal. 

5k * 

Me 

The growing prevalence of dyspepsia in this country, with 
the accompanying inactive state of the bowels commonly known 
as constipation, has induced us to issue a pamphlet on this sub¬ 
ject, which contains an explanation of the causes of this chronic 
disorder and the most efficient means of treatment. Dr. Kel¬ 
logg, the author of the pamphlet, which is now nearly ready, 
has had unrivaled experience in the treatment of a vast num¬ 
ber of these cases. In this pamphlet is given the result of 
many years' observation in the successful treatment of this dis¬ 
ease. This invaluable little work contains an amount of infor¬ 
mation which is inaccessible to the public by other means, in 
addition to a large number of original suggestions with observa¬ 
tions of great practical interest to all sufferers from this com¬ 
mon ailment. The pamphlet is well worth (he price charged 
for it. It will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 

* Mr 
* 

The Sanitarium has undertaken to educate and support a 
number of medical missionaries in foreign fields. At a recent 
meeting in the interest of missionary effort, held in the Sanita¬ 
rium gymnasium, fifty-one persons signed the pledge to devote 
themselves to foreign missionary work. With the exception of 
two or three persons, these are all members of the Sanitarium 
family, or as they are termed in that institution, "helpers." 
The demand for such work as can be done by persons thor¬ 
oughly trained in the methods and principles of the Sanitarium, 
is increasing everywhere. Just such work is needed to supple¬ 
ment that of the ordinal*)' evangelical missionary Missionary 
effort sometimes fails, through the fact that while it converts 
the heathen, it introduces him to habits of life which destroy 
his health. 

* * 

Me 

In connection with the above paragraph, we are glad to call 
special attention to the work already being done in this line by 
Miss Emma O. Ambrose, a missionary among the Karens of 
Burmah, who has recently returned to her work, after spend¬ 
ing several months as a patient at the Sanitarium. We have 
just received a very interesting letter from her, a portion of 
which we will take pleasure in presenting to our readers next 
month. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PAGE — Continued. 


T*te Chance of a Life Time. —To those contemplating mov¬ 
ing west, a grand opportunity to visit the vast territory west of 
the Missouri River will be given on October 14th, 1890, via the 
Union Pacific, “The Overland Route.' 1 On the above date, 
very low rates will be made to points in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana. This country, with its millions of acres of farming, 
grazing, timber, and mining lands, presents unequaled oppor¬ 
tunities for the accumulation of wealth. The climates and soils 
are among the best in the world. Agriculture, manufacture, 
stock raising, and mining, properly pursued, produce rapid 
and satisfactory results. Many important towns are rapidly 
becoming cities, and their future importance and growth is as¬ 
sured. Parties desiring to visit these lands, and wishing fur¬ 
ther information, can obtain the same by applying to their 
nearest ticket agent, any agent of this Company, or by address¬ 
ing E. L. Lomax, G. P. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 

* * 

* 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'y. —Electric-Lighted 
and Steam-Heated Vestibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, daily. 
Through Parlor Cars on day trains between Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Vesti¬ 
buled Trains between Chicago, Council Bluffs, and Omaha, 
daily. Through Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping-Cars, daily, be¬ 
tween Chicago, the Yellowstone Park, Tacoma, and Portland, 
Oregon. Solid Vestibuled Trains, daily, between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Kansas City, via the Hedrick Route. Through 
Pullman Sleeping-Cars, daily between St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. Finest Dining-Cars in the World. The best 
Pullman Sleepers. Electric Reading-Lamps in Berths. 5,700 
miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. Everything First-Class. 
First-Class People patronize First-Class Lines. Ticket Agents 
everywhere sell Tickets over the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. A. V. H. Carpenter, G. P. & T. Agent, Chi¬ 


cago, Ill. Harry Mercer, Mich. Pass. Agt., 90 Griswold St. f 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * 

* 

Montana, Oregon, and Washington. — The Northern Pa¬ 
cific Railroad passing through Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, was the first line to bring the 
region occupied by these States into communication with the 
east. Its main line and branches penetrate all sections of these 
States, reaching nine-tenths of the chief cities. It is the short 
line to Helena and Butte, Mont., Spokane Falls, Tacoma, and 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., and the only line running 
through train service from the east through the States of Mon¬ 
tana and Washington. Pullman Sleepers and furnished Tour¬ 
ist Sleeping-Cars are run via the Wisconsin Central and North¬ 
ern Pacific, and Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Northern Pacific, from Chicago 
through to the Pacific Coast without change. This is the Din¬ 
ing-Car and Yellowstone Park route. The large travel on the 
Northern Pacific line necessitated the inauguration in June, 
1890, of a second through train to the Pacific Coast, thus en¬ 
abling this road to offer the public the advantage of two through 
trains daily to Montana and points in the Pacific Northwest, 
carrying complete service of sleeping-cars, dining-cars, and 
regular day coaches. The train leaving St. Paul in the morn¬ 
ing runs via the recently completed Air Line of the Northern 
Pacific through Butte, Mont., making this the shortest line to 
the latter point by 120 miles. Colonists for Washington, Ore¬ 
gon, and British Columbia points should take no other line than 
the Northern Pacific, as by this line only, can all portions of 
the State of Washington be seen. Stop-overs are allowed on 
second-class tickets at Spokane Falls and all points west, en¬ 
abling settlers to inspect the country without extra expense. 
For Maps, Time Tables, and Illustrated Pamphlets, or any 
special information desired, address your nearest ticket agent, 
or Chas. S. Fee, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The following list of twenty-five new four-page tracts deals with almost 

EVERY PHASE OF THE GREAT HEALTH QUESTION, 

including the subject of 

NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS. 


The subject is considered from a scientific standpoint, and the arguments 
made are striking and convincing. 

Each Tract is Illustrated by a fine engraving made expressly for this 
series of tracts. They are just the thing for geueral circulation by Health 
and Temperance Organizations, and are offered at very low rates. More 
than one and a quarter million of these tracts were sold in advance of pub¬ 
lication:— 


r. The Code of Health. 

2. How to Live a Century. 

$. Pure Air. 

4. How to Pent Hate a House, 
j. A Back Yard Examined, 
t. Inventory 0/a Cellar. 

7. What's in the Well. 

8. Cayenne and its Congeners. 

Q. A Live Hog Examined. 

to. A Peep Into a Packing-House. 
Mi. The Contents 0/a Tea-Pot. 

M2. Tea Tasters. 

ij. Tea •Drinking a nd Nervousness. 


14. Tea Topers. 

ij. Tea and Tippling. 

it. Tobacco Poisoning. 

77. A Relic 0/ Barbarism. 

rS. Tobacco Blindness. 

jq. Science vs. Tobacco Using. 

20. The Smoke Nuisance. 

21. The Rum Family. 

22 . A Drunkard's Stomach. 

2J. Gin Livers. 

24. A Rum Blossom. 

25. Alcoholism. 


Put up in neat packages of 25 each. At retail, 10 cents per package; 
in lots of 100 packages or more, $5.00per hundred ; in lots of 1,000 packages, 
•3.50 per hundred. Address, 


Good Health Pub. Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Plain Pacts 

FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 

B“2T T. HELLOGO, M. ID. 

Member of the American Public Health Association, The American Society 
qf Microscopists. The State Medical Association, The Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc., etc. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARCED. 

This work has passed rapidly through several large editions, aggregating 
over 130,000 COPIES, all of which have been sold within thu last five 
years. The book is commended by leading journalists, clergymen, physi¬ 
cians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new and interesting chapters, making a handsome octavo volume 0(644 
pages, handsomely bound in the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jefc. Leather (Library Style). 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

Tin's work is sold exclusive^ by subscription, and is one of the best sell¬ 
ing books published. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 

In Canada, and in every township in the United States, to whom liberal 
compensation will be paid. For Agent's Outfit, and full information, ad¬ 
dress. 


I. F. SEGNER & CO., PUBLISHERS 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast, Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand. 


Ten Lectures on Nasal Catarrh, 

Its Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. This admirable little treatise it 
written so plainly and simply that a child can understand it, yet containi 
all that is latest and freshest in the medical world in relation to this dread 
disease — the very cream of scientific investigation. Emphatically a book 
for the people. Agents will find it an easy book to sell; in fact it will sell 
itself. Contains 120 pages, zi cuts, and 7 colored plates. Paper 30 cents, 
•tiff covers, 75 cents. GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Pgp3k<- ADVERTISEMENTS. 




]\’[AGNIFICENT SOLID X'tsTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS, 


cserVedly tl)e kaVorite 




BECAUSE it Famishes the Best Accommodations for Invalids, Tourists, 
Pleasure Seekers, Sportsmen, and all classes of travelers going to or return¬ 
ing from Manitou, the Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, Cascade, Green 
Mountain Falls, Glenwood Springs, Monument Park, Palmer Lake, Idaho 
Springs, Twin Lakes, Green Lake, the Hunting and Fishing Grounds, Mountain 
Parks, Sanitary and Fashionable Resorts and Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado. 


to important cities, towns and sections, West, 
1 i I\V»/U iu N or thwest or Southwest from Chicago, making 

terminal connections in Union Depots with lines diverging to any locality between the 
Lakes and the Pacific Coast to which the traveler is destined. 


Cool in summer, warmed by steam from the locomotive in winter — the coaches forming contin¬ 
uous and conneotiug parlors under one roof — daily each way between Chicago and Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha; between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City, and 
between Chicago and Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. New and elegant Day Coaches, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 


Daily Y ast Express Trails 


to and from Water- 
town, Sioux Falls, 

Minneapolis and St Paul (via Albert Lea Route), and to and from all points in Southern Ne¬ 
braska. Kansas, and Kingfisher, in the Indian Territory. Pullman Palace Sleepers to Wichita, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Express Trains. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, copies of the Western Trail (issued monthly) or further information, apply 
to your nearest Coupon Ticket Agent or any representative of this road, or uddiess 


ST. JOHN, 

General Manager 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

General Ticket and Passenger Agent. 




HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


Cntalocuo Free. 


POPE MFG. GO. 

77 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES! 

12 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 
291 Wabaah Av*., CHICAGO. 


£• C. ADAMS, Agent, 5(LPoplar St., and 23 N. Jeff. St*, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH." 


5,695 MINUTES 

GOING TO 

CALIFORNIA 

VIA THE 

Sanfa Fe F^oute. 


You get the only line of through cars without change 

CHICAGO TO LOS ANGELES, 

AND 

You SaVe Q*Z Hours’ Time! 


WESTERN EXCURSION TICKETS 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Special Inducements are 

offered to all persons wishing 
to purchase either city or farm property in this vicinity. Call or send for 
catalogue and price lisL Address, 

XX. O. *W"lUT 3 LOW, 

Office: 59 West Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 



To California, Arizona, Old Mexico, Colorado, 
and Utah. 

For full particulars apply to your nearest ticket office, or 

DEO. E. GILLMAN, Passenger Agent, 

74 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 







































fhe Illinois Central R.R. 


Will Sell 
Excursion 
Tickets to 


SIOUX CITY 


FOR THE 


CORN PALACE 


At Half-Rates 


On Sept. 23, 24, 29, Oct. 1, 3, 6 8. 
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Remember, the Illinois Central R. R. is the short and direct line from Chicago to Sioux City. It runs 

TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY,"AS FOLLOWS: 

Leave CHICAGO, ----- i.oo P.M. and 11.35 P.M. 

Arrive SIOUX CITY, - - - 6.30 A.M. and 8.40 P.M. 

Both Trains consisting of Elegant FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS and Pullman Palace Sleepers, 

Run Through between Chicago and Sioux City Without Change. 

The Illinois Central R. R. have issued a beautiful pamphlet entitled “A Little Journey to the Corn Pal¬ 
ace, M copies of which can be had by addressing 

F\ B. Bowes, 

Gen I, Northern Pass. Agt., 

194 Clark St., Chicago. 


T. J. HUDSON, 

Traffic Manager. 


M. C. MARKHAM, 

Asst. Traffic Manager. 

— CHICAGO. ILL- 


A. H. HANSON, 

Gent. Pass. Agt. 































Chicago & Grand Trunk R.R. 

Time Tabic, In Effect Jan 19 , 1890 . 
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Where no time is (riven, train does not stop. 

Trains run by Ceutrnl Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Hattie Creek Passenger. Port Huron Passen* 
ger, and Mail trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pacific, .Limited, Ray. and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger, 8unday only. 

W. E. DAVIS, A. 8. PARKER, 

Gen. Pom. and Ticket Agt ., Chicago. Ticket Agi. f Battle Creek. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw 

<3^01 RAIEROAD, 

W. H. Brown, Receiver. 

Time Schedule of Passenger Trains, in effect May 18, i8go. 


Going North and Went. 


AM. 

1.80 

1\M. 

C.(H) 


I*. M. 
4.25 
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P.M. 

2.50 

. 

7.20 

A.M. 
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11.55 
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4.00 
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STATIONS. 


Ar_Allegan_Lv 

Ar..Battle Creek. Lv 

Lv.Toledo Ar 

Ar... .Bryan.Lv 

Lv.. .Cincinnati...Ar 


Going South and Vast. 





A.M. 

7.55 


A.M. 

8.55 

A.M. 

11.40 

P.M. 

12.07 

P.M, 

7.28 


A.M. 

10.25 

AM. 

11.55 

P.M. 

4.15 


A.M. 

6.45 

P.M. 

12.05 


Direct connections at Cincinnati with all roads diverging. Trains arrive 
and depart at Grand Central depot, Cincinnati. 

F. B. DRAKE, T. C. M. SCHINDLER, 

Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt 

TOLEDO, OHIO. • 


Michigan C Tentml 

“ The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Corrected May 18 , 1890 
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* Daily, t Dai 1 y except Sunday. 


Accommodation train fnr Jackson and all intermediate point* leaves 
Battle Creek at 6.16 r. M., arriving at Jackson nt 7.66 r m.. daily except 
Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, Ceo. J. Sadler, 

Goneral Pass. A Ticket Agent. Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek, 


THE NEW SELF-HEATINC 

COMBINATION FOLDING BATH. 



The Neatest, Cheapest, and Latest Thing Out 
In Bath Tubs. NO BATH-ROOM NEEDED. An 
ornament to any room. A child can operate it. 

A gas, gasoline or oil burner attached, heats 20 
gallons of water in 20 minutes. The great ex¬ 
pense of putting in heating boilers and 
ranges and furnaces with cold and hot 
water pipes, entirely done away with. 

• ••••••••••• 

Send for circular to 

FOLDING BATH TUB CO. 

MARSHALL, MICH. 






fAVOR/7g? 


S^the^S 

^ecs-rj; 

AffAe-HMENfS 


R^the J*<J) 
'rlNEST^S 
WOODWORK 


MACHINf 


MASS 


rfr aG0« 28 UNIONSQUARE.NY 

«!££•'*•»•• LANTA.Gyq 4 = > CAL *^ ,SCfl 

T.LOUIS.MO. HMWya HB OALLAS.TEX 


The Home Hand-Book 

OF DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND RATIONAL MEDICINE. 

An encyclopedia of the subjects named in the title. More necessary than 
a dictionary or an almanac. Contains 1624 royal octavo pages, over 500 
cuts, 26 colored plates, and a paper manikin. Muslin and library. 

Send for Circular. Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek. Mich. 



INCUB A TORS .\ 

.-. 6- BROODERS. 


Send five ono-cent stamps for 108-page catalogue. Tells how to make 
the best brooder in use. 

J. L. CAMPBELL, West Elizabeth, Pa. 



































































































































HEALTH FOODS. 

In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, 
we have produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the 
merits of which are such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to per¬ 
sons belonging to the invalid class, but those who wish by "good living” to avoid disease. The 
following are the leading preparations: — 


Cents per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit . 12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers .. .. to 

P/a in Oa /mea l Crackers . 10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers . 10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers . TO 

Cents per lb. 

White Crackers . 10 

Whole- Wheat Wafers . to 

Gluten Wafers . JO 

Rye Wafers . T2 

Fruit Crackers . 20 

Cents per lb. 

1 Cheatcm (Bulk 10) . 12 

A venola (Bulk id) . 12 

Granola (Bulk TO) . 12 

Gluten Fot d No. T . 50 

Gluten Food Np>. 2 . 2(1 

Plain GP him Crackers Dyspeptic to 

Carbon Crackers . 15 

Infant's Food . 40 


Sample Packages containing Specimens of each of our Foods sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep a fresh supply con¬ 
stantly on hand of goods, which are largely made expressly for us, of a superior quality of grain. 
Address 

SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY , 

Battle Creek , Mich. 

.-ESTABLISHED 1844. * 


SHARP & SMITH, 




7:5 Ranclolpli Street, Clileago, Ill., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions, 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 

Abdominal Supporters, 

Trusses, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc., 
Family Syringes, 


Guntt's Apparatus for Club Fool. 


Bjjice for Lateral Curvature of the Spine 


Surgical and Veterinary Instruments. 


HI IKS JXVHS 






























Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 

The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conducted on Rational and Scientific 

Principles, in the United States. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings. " Water 
of extraordinary purity.”— Prof. A. B. Prescott. 

Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Uncqualed Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a “ Pleasure Resort." but an unrivalled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars address, 

SANITARIUM, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 












